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This work proceeds from a sphere of 


impressions, which, in the present state 
of human knowledge, is beyond the limits 
of recognized science. We have no 
standard of comparison, with which to 
estimate its value, as a statement of ob- 
jective truth ; and it will probably be re- 


ceived by the reader, not according to its 


intrinsic claims to approval or rejection, 


but accerding to his own previous habits 
of thought and inquiry. The grey twi- 
light still shrouds those regions, which 
lie on the confines between fancy and rev- 
elation, and not until the sun has ascend- 
ed to a higher point in the heavens, shall 
we be able to distinguish, with certainty, 
between the floating mists which assume 
the semblance of living shapes, and the 
substantial realities, to which nature in 
her progressive action, may be supposed 
to give birth. Every phenomenon of this 
kind, however, is the fit subject of a 
liberal curiosity, and we may hope that 
the law may yet be discovered to explain 
the vast mass of anomalous facts which 


now skirt the domains of psychological | ‘ 


history, from the oracles of the Pythoness | 
y 


to the visions of 


stinctive conviction has prevailed, to a| 


, in almost every age, that 
Heaven and 


certain degree 
the connection between 
Earth was more intimate than would ap- 
pear from the theories of a sensual phi- 
losophy; nor have there been wanting | 
exalted spirits, who claimed to have been 
admitted within the veil, where, in ‘‘ clear 
dream and solemn vision,’’ they have} 
been tu]d 

—— “Of things that no gross ear can hear, 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Began to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turned it by degrees to the soul’s essence.” | 


Swedenborg. An In | 
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Among the extraordinary productions | 
of this character, the volume before us 
is certainly pre-eminent ; both on account 
of the history and circumstances of the 
author, the boldness and comprehensive- 
ness of its claims, and the spirit with 
which it is pervaded. We will proceed, 
however, without further comment, to 
give such a general view of the work as 
may awaken the interest of our readers 
in its contents, and prepare them, in some 
manner, to decide upon its title to estima- 
tion. 

In a well-written Introduction, by the 
Editor, we find the following description 


of the author of the volume. 


‘Anprew Jackson Davis, the youth- 


ful auther of this book, ie, while in his | 


‘normal state, distinguished by no mental 
or physical peculiarities that would be 
likely to excite the particular attention of 
any merely superficial observer. He is 
of the ordinary stature, with a well-pro- 
portioned physical: frame, possessing a 
bilious-sang uiue-nervous temperament. _— 
His features are prominent, and his head 
is of the medium size, and very smoothly 
developed, especially in the frontal and 
eoronal regions. ‘The base of the brain 
is small, except in the region of the per- 
ceptives, which are prominent. The head 
is covered with a profusion of jet-black 
hair. The expression of his countenance 
is mild, placid, and indicative of a pecu- 
| liar degree of frankness and benevolence ; 
and from his eyes beams forth a peculiar 
radiance which we have never witnessed 
in any other person. This is especially 
| the case in his moments of interior medi- 
tation and mental expansion. Iiis in- 
feriur passions are only moderately devel- 
}oped, and are completely under the con- 
trol of reason and the moral sentiments. 
| During daily intercourse with him for 
}eighteen months, we have never known | 
|him to manifest the least degree of anger 
‘or impatience, though we have kuown 
|him to be severely tried. He is very 
| fond of congenial society, though he is | 
| peculiarly sensitive to what are in his 
book called the ‘ spheres’ of certain indi- 
| viduals, or the influence or atmosphere 
‘emanating from them. Thus he is in- 
'stinctively either attracted to or repelled 
from a man on first coming into his pres- 
}ence, and from the same cause he gener- 
| ally forms a judgment of human charac- 
iter at first sight, which, as to accuracy, 
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we “have seldom if ever known to fail. 
This sensitiveness to spheres forms a 
striking trait in his character. He has a 
most ardent and devoted attachment to 
his friends. He recognizes no enemies, 
though the presence of some persons, es- 
pecially of those who are conceited, big- 
oted, or dogmatical, seems to give him 
pain; and such he accordingly avoids. 
‘To congenial spirits he is inchned to be 
communicative ; and his address is natur- 
al and easy, though devoid of al} artifici- 
ality. His disposition is characterized by 
an equanimity and cheerfuluess which 


| apparently no circumsiance, however de- 


pressing, can disturb, His mind acts 
with vivacity, and he is rather strongly 
inclined to mirthfulness, though he in- 
_forms us that this latter characteristic is 
often assumed in order to counteract a 


/natural tendency of the mind to abstrac- 


tion, which forms another marked trait in 
his character. His imaginative faculties 
are well developed, though net su as to 
form a prominent trait in his charaeter. 
A supreme lowe of truth is the central 
point around which al) his moral faculties 
revolve. Hence he holds himself entire- 
ly open to conviction from all sources of 
information, and is ever ready to abandon 
preconceived opinions, however ardently 
cherished, the moment he finds they are 
erroneous. It is from this cause that he 
manifests the utmost unconeern when his 
His lenerulence 
is very active and steadfast, and net cun- 
fined to friends, associates, party, or sect, 
but extends to all classes of mankind. 
He thus takes the ulmost pleasure in re- 
lieving distress and in bestowing favers 
whenever opportunity affords, though his 
bestowments are always graduated by an 
acute discrimination of the capacities of 
the individuals to appreciate and profitably 
employ thein. His perceptive and reflee- 
tive faculties are well and evenly devel- 


pretensions are attacked. 


' . . 
oped ; and the mest prominent point in 


his intelleetual character is an easy and in- 
stinctive comprehension of the great gener- 
al principles and laws that govern Nature 
and Mankind. His intellectual harmeni- 
ously blend with his moral faculties to 
form a perfectly-balanced character ; and 
as all his faculties are in a neer y equal 
state of development, he is remarkably 
free from exaggeration or “ angular forms 
of thought,”’ and is disposed to give to 
each subject which he comprehends, all 
the importauce which rea//y and natvralty 
helongs to it, but no more. Hence his 
judgment is matured to a degree seldom 
witnessed in those of a more mature age; 
and what, perhaps, is still more remark- 
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able than all is, that all his leading men- 
tal operations and outward actions appear 
to be governed by a specie’ of tn/erior 
prompling. Upon the whole, therefore, 
he may be considered as a most amiable, 
simple-hearted, truth-loving, and unso- 
phisticated young man, being disconnected 
from all sects, parties, creeds, and denom- 
inations, and governed solely by his own 
intuitions.’ 


In the autumn of 


lectures on Animal Magnetism was de- 


livered in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
during the excitement which they occa- 
sioned, it was discovered that young 


Davis possessed very remarkable powers 
of clairvoyance. 
great variety of tests which established 
the reality of his powers, he entered with 


his magnetizer, into the exclusive em- 


ployment of treating the diseased, in 


which, according 


to testimony, he was 


singularly successful. By progressive 


stages, his scientific powers were unfold- 
ed ; and from time to time he presented 
many novel and highly interesting ideas 
concerning the nature and powers of the 


human soul. 


*©On the 7th of March, 1844, he fell, 
without the assistance of the magnetic 
process, into a strange abnormal state, 
during which phenomena occurred of the 
most surprising character. For the 
greater part of the time during two days, 
he seemed to be entirely insensible to all 
external things, and to live wholly in the 
jnterior world. Possessing, however, an 
increased power over his physical system 
he travelled a long distance during this 
time, without any apparent fatigue. It 


was during this extraordinary state of 


his mental and physical system that he 
received information of a very general 
character 
sion tv the world. ‘The process by which 
this information was reeeived, with many 
other things of intense interest, shall be 
made public after questions by which the 
phevomena may be rationalized shall have 
been more thoroughly discussed on inde- 
pendent grounds.”’ 


The process by which this book was 
produced and the phenomena connected 


therewith, are thus described by the 


Editor. 


‘*Tn the first place, the magnetizer and 
magnetizee are seated in easy positions 
facing each other. The ordinary manip- 
vlatiuus are then performed, from three to 
five minutes being required for the com- 
pletion of the prueess. A sudden con- 
vulsion of the muscles, such as is pro- 
duced by an electric shock, indicates that 
the subject is duly magnetized, immedi- 
ately after whieh his eyes are ‘bandaged 
to protect them from the light. He then 
remains speechless for some four or five 


tion of an occasional sudden convulsion 
of the muscles. Ove of these couvul- 


sions at length brings him wa state of 


external consciousness, and gives him 
perfect commind over the muscles of the 
system and the organs of speech. He 
next assumes a position ioclined either to 
the right or to the left, and becomes cold, 


1843, a course of 


After submitting to a, 


'numerable, and he 


, of lis futere and peeuliar mis- | 
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rigid, motionless, and insensible to all 
external things. The pulsation becomes 
feeble, the breathing is apparently al- 
most suspended, and al! the senses are 
closed entirely to the external world. 
This condition, according to his own ex- 
planation, corresponds almost precisely to 
that of physteal death. The faint vital 


forces still remaining in his system, are, 


only sustained sympathetically by the 
presence of the maguetizer, whose sys- 
tem is by an etherial medium blended and 
united with his own. If, while he is in 
this condition, the magnetizer should by 
any means lose connection with him, the 
vital movements of the body would cease, 
and the spirit would be incapable of re 
entering it, as he himself has informed 
ua. In this respect he is different from 
any persou we have ever seen while un- 
der the magnetic influence. [lis mind is 
now entirely freed from the sphere of the 
body, and, consequently, from all precon- 
ceived ideas, from all theologieal isms, 
and from all influences of education aud 
local circumstances, and all] his ltupres 
sions are received from the interior or 
spiritual world. His perceptions, con- 
ceptions, and reasoning powers, are now 
immeasurably expanded. His _ spiritual 
sight, freed from its material obstructions, 
nuw extends to worlds and systems in- 
feels that he has al- 
most ceased to be a member of the hr- 
man family on earth, and is a member 
only of that great Family of intelligent 
heings which inhabit universal space. 
He is thus elevated above all narrow, lo- 


‘eal, and sectarian prejudices that pervade 


the earth. His philosophy is only that 
which is involved in the Jaws and princi- 
ples which control the Universe and man- 
kind unerringly, and his theology is only 


| vovance, 


that which is written on the wide-spread | 


scroll of the heavens, in which every star 
isa word, and every constellativun a sen- 
tence. Ile associates familiarly with the 
inhabitants of the spirit-world, and the 
diversified knowledge cultivated by them 
is rendered accessible to his mind. The 
associated spirits and angels of the ‘ See- 
ood Sphere,’ are, as one grand Man, in 
sympathetic communication with him to 
transmit kuowledge to mankind on earth, 


| 


which they perceive the latter are for the | 


first time prepared to receive. 
alted, he gives forth his impressions of 
truth as it actually appears to him, with- 
out reference to any of the beliefs, phil- 
osuphies, theories, or sectarian prejudices, 
that exist in the world,.’’ 


The Introduction closes with the fol- 
lowing appeal to the reader, which evi- 
dently proceeds from an honest and pro- 
found conviction of the truth and impor- 
tance of the alleged discoveries which 
the work announces. 


‘*With the foregoing statements and 
remarks this book is submitted to the 
world with the utmost confidence that it 


is all that it professes ww be, and with the 
most entre reliance upon its intrinsic | 
ininutes, and motionless, with the excep- 


power to accomplish its proposed work. 
eet its pure and elevated morality, for its 

high and holy principles, for its unspeak- 
ably sublime and consoling truths, we are 
willing, if absolute necessity should re- 
quire, to sacrifice all things earthly, and 
even life itself. In this we rejoice to 
know that we are not alune. We would 
then, simply ask that this volume may be 


‘Thus ex- , 


——- = 


perused with a candor and seriousness 
which the nature of its contents demands ; 
that deeision may be pronounced for or 
against it, aceording to the preponderance 
of evidence, and that corresponding action 
may be prompt, decided, and energetic, 
We await the re su It with the most cheer- 
ing anticipations.”’ 


The First Part of the volume is called 
‘The Key, or the Principles of Nature.” 
It discusses the condition of society jn 
past and present times, and shows that 
the causes of evil are not visible on the 


surface of things, but are hidden in the 


soul of existing institutions. It gives the 


rationale of Animal Magnetism, Clair- 


and the source of the author's 


impressions, 

As a specimen of the author's mode of 
thought and expression, we may take the 
following description of the Divine Om- 
nipotence. 


‘*No possible combination of figures 
would be adequate to present to the hu- 
man mind the number of spheres con- 
tained in the broad ocean of the stellar 
system. If each particle of matter com- 
posing this sphere could be numbered, the 
whole would net even convey an idea of 
the number of worlds contained in infi- 
nite space! <A constant formation is tak- 
ing place in every part of the Universe. 
ach of these parts is changing and ex- 
changing ; and particles are thrown from 
existing spheres and added to others, or 
unite in furming new ones. There is a 
universal condensation and consolidation 
of matter constantly going on, caused by 
the dissipation or repulsion of that heat 
and ether which it contained in its fluid 
state; and consequently there is a eva- 
stant reception and rejection of particles 
taking place between all bedies in the 
Universe. This constant formation, cre- 
ation, or rather reproduction, is eaused by 
the law originally instituted, and which 
is perpetually diseharging its legitimate 
office. Besides this, there is no disquali- 
fication of the unned Whole to produee 
essenual and particular results. Also the 
universal motion and recreative activity 
of the Whole, is caused by the same pro- 
gressive law that produces the modifica- 
tions and refinemeuts which are constant- 
ly observed in the paris; and hence the 
W hole becomes fitted tor different epheres 
of ansceiation. 

‘* Orbs, planets, spheres, are thus or- 
ganized ; and hs ‘whole plane of the so- 
lar system is presented in corresponding 
formation to the miud. Thus are repre- 
sented the constant, unchangeable action 
of all things, and the ascending forms 
which each assumes ; and thus is repre- 


sented the mighty power which eternally 


, oped, 


acts through the Whole. 

‘* There are therefore centres around 
which innumerable planets revolve; and 
planets revolve around these again; and 
thus one circle after another is devel- 
Like the sun and its planets, there 
is formed one sphere of action, around 
which subordinate spheres move with un- 
deviating and mathematical precision, un- 
ul from the centre outward there are con- 
centric circles constantly developed from 
the one circle, until the farthest point of 


iis powerful and controlling influence is 
atlained. 
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‘« Conceive of the sun, its planets, and 
their satellites — their composition, and 
the offices which they perform — and you 
will be able, by the laws of analogy, to 
indefinitely comprehend the movement of 
infinite space, and to conceive of the in- 
numerable suns and centres of like motion 
and activity. For each sphere or orb in 
houndiess space may be coneeived of and 
comprehended by the lght of analogy. 
Contemplate a Power so great, so om- 
nipotent, sv eternal, as to institute a Law 
in matter which thus produces what is 
known to be existing! Meditate upon 
the unimaginable number of spheres that 
are contained below, around, and above 
your more transient theatre of existence ; 
aud let the thoughts which are contem- 
plating the things and powers that are 
contained in the celestia/ spheres of ex- 
istence, be no less active! And think of 
the omnipotent force and power which 
they manifest in all their united and har- 
monivus motions! You thus havea per- 
fect system of material formation, sup- 
ported by an mvisible Power and Law, 
yerfect in all its forees and motions which 
are openly observed aud known to ex- 
tet tin 

There can be no thought profound 
and expansive enough to comprehend the 
overwhelming idea of Infinite Power! 
For this power is nw less perfect in the 
sular system than it is in all the systems 
and kingdoms existing upon this earthly 
sphere which you are associated with. It 
is inanifest in the various divisions of for- 
mation; in the general kingdoms which 
have been progressively developed ; aud 
ia the perfect and efficacious 
which they are constantly and unchange- 
ably being produced. In every kingdom 


process by 


of the physical and organic formations of 


the earth, there is evinced an inexhausti- 
ble, incomprehensible, and omnipotent 
furce, which actuates them and all their 
developments and reproducnhons! Se 
perfect is this force, so harmonious and 
beautiful is its action, that uothing is de 
siroyed or annihilated; but all things 
answer the eud for which they were 
originally designed. And both in a mi- 
nate aad general field of observation, the 
sane power may he seen as unchange- 
ably active in the production and purifica- 
uon of parucles, as also in causing their 
association with those of lke affinity, 
until the very substance of Sensation is 
developed into lutellizgence ; aod theu in 
telligence, as a refinement of all existing, 
can associate with all corresponding in- 
telligence. And thus the reason Is made 
manifest why the mind is pleased to asso- 
ciate with that of an intellectual nature. 
It is thus able to conceive of lntelligence 
in Omnipotence. 


‘* The earth and all things therein con- 
tained, and the system which is above, 
below, and vecupying all space, unite in 
all their unspeakable manifestations 1 
impressing the mind with that deep and 


solemn truth which is the great pillar of 


all truth, that the Great First Cause pos- 
sesses as one attribute, the essence, the 
quality of unimaginable, incomprehensi- 
ble, and eternal Power! The impres- 
sions received from all these manifestations 
are irresistibly subduing, convincing, and 
wonderful! The expressions which are 
used by Nature to convey such a conelu- 
sion, are of such a character that the 
internal maa only can receive and associ- 
ate with them. The evidences of such 


cannot be adequately expressed by man; | 
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but they are demonstratively convincing | 


and penetrating, as the inward voice of 
all Nature.’’ 


The Seeoud Part consists of ** The 
Revelation,’’ in which the Clairvoyant 
gives his impressions of the origin of the 
world, the process of creation, the laws 
of planetary motion, of universal gravi- 
tation, in short, of the whole system of 


the universe. No analysis can do justice 


to the startling eX positions coutained 


this portion of the werk, of the great 


questions which have never ceased to 
court the investigation of man, although 
they are usually considered beyond the 


province of authentic science. ‘The tone 


of quiet assurance with which the Clair- 
voyant speaks of the condition and rela- 
tions of the planets, connected with the 
solar system, will be perceived in the 
following description of the inhabitants of 


Jupiter. It may well excite the astouish- 


ment of the critics. 


‘*Conecerniog the HUMAN INHABITANTS 
of Jupiter, much might be said that would 
be of interest; for their relation to our con- 
ceptions of a perfect being is much closer 
than the inhabitants of Saturn. Their 
form is full, and well sustained by inward 
and physical ‘Their size, symme- 
try, and beauty of form, exceed those of 
Their mental! or- 
ganization corresponds to their physical 
developments. Smoothness and evenness 
are apparent upon their form generally. 

‘They do not walk erect, but assume 
an inclined pesition, frequently using their | ¢ 
hands and arms in walking, the lower ex- 
tremities being rather shorter than the 
arms according to our standard of propor- 
tion. And by a modest desire to be seen 
only in an inclined position, they have 
formed this habit, which has become an 
established custom among them. 

** Their ceneral characteristics are of a 
mechanical and intellectual nature, accom- 
panied by strong 


forces. 


the earth’s inhabitants. 


allections and interior 
love for each other ‘They have great 
moral developments; are submissive, and 
yet firm and deeided in all their inten- 
tions and dealings witheach other. Their 
intelligence greatly exceeds that of the 
Rarth’s inhabitants Chev are existing 
in a state intermediate between the first 
and seeond Spheres, in knowledge and re- 
finement. 

‘Their form of countenance displays 
the qualities and workings of their inward 
principle. There is a peculiar promi- 
nence of the upper lip, this consists of a 
complex and interwoven mass of fibres, 
the action ef which gives great ex- 
pression to inward thoughts and feelings ; 
which expression among them constitutes 
the peculiar mode of conversation. There- 
fore they cannot think one thing and speak 
; for their expression would be- 
tray their inward sentiments. 

‘* There is a great deal of gentleness 
and amiability manifested through their 
exteriors: and inasmuch as the external 
form corresponds to the inward principle, 
all their external communications with 
each other are inflowings of interior af- 
fection. And as they are highly suscep- 
tible ta universal love, they are incessantly 
expressing this by the congenial radia- 
tions of their expressive couutenances. 


another 
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“ They reason paula. They as- 
sociate with the internal of all things, as 
being the only real reality in the Universe. 
Their associations with each other are 
secording to the inward affinity of spheres, 
und thus are they governed in all their 
conjugal and national relations. For by 
an huflos of inward desire from one to 
another, which is perfeetly spiritual, they 
become attached: and thus cenjomed, 
they exist in perfeet unity, by virtue of 
their perfect interiur natares 





‘* Knowing these indestructible truths, 
and knowing all things which are unchang- 
ing, they submit uuresistingly to be cun- 
trolled exclusively thereby. Hence they 
observe great care in producing, and in 
preserving the health of their offspring. 
Health being thus indelibly enstamped 
upon their constitutions while young, 
strengthens in their growth, and they be- 
come enlightened in the perfect knowl- 
edge of these principles. Therefore dis- 
ease is net known among them; and 
being free from this imperfection enables 
them to generate excessively fast. 

‘* Their constitutions being composed of 
light and changing particles, they change 
their form of existence. They do not 
die, but rather sink into repose by an ex- 
pansion of their interiors which seek more 
agreeable spheres. And regarding this 
4s a mere metamorphosis, they eseape 
with transports of delight; and they are 
hence pleased with the evanescent exis- 
tence of the bedy. 

‘** Moreover the inhabitants of this plan- 
et look upon the changes and vicissitudes 
of their physical being, as natural and 
inevitable consequences of existing causes. 
These vicissitudes are but few; but in 
proportion to the refinement of particles 

composing their body, is the brevity of 
their existence. Fur that which is fine 
and delicate exists but a little while in 
any form; but that which is heavy and 
imperfect, continues in the form longer 
in consequence of heing less active and 
less susceptible te foreign action. And 
as the inhabitants of Jupiter are compos- 
ed of finer elements than those of the in- 
habitants of the earth, they remain in the 
form but a short period, by reason of its 
active and changeable composition, Thir- 
ty years is the average duration of their 
turm’s existence. 

‘Having an expansive and sweeping 
intellect, they comprehend the laws and 
relations of their being with one coneen- 
trated thought. And meditation iv them 
is thrown out upon their countenauces 
with a sweet expression, which would, 


if it could be seen by an inhabitant of 


Earth, bring forth an ejection of tears 
and a zush of feeling that could yot be 
expressed. Their mode of conversation 
is thus distinctly and unequivweally ex- 
pressive ; for it isa mode of expressing 
the impressions existing upon their inte- 
riors. And these beam forth with such 
perfect brightness and afivetion, that the y 
are responde dto by the inte rior affeetions 
of every other being. It being abselute- 
ly impossible for them to think one thing 
and speak another; to have a greater 
amount of self-love than universal affec- 
tion; to think impurely, or cinceive un- 
rightevus thoughts; and being thus free 
from all the imperfections of this and 
other earths, their exteriors are ope to 
the reception of light and truth, which 
correspuod to the fire of spiritual! purifiea- 
lion. 

‘* They inhabit wel! constructed edifices, 
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whose form sorreeponds to that of a dent, 
rather than a house, on Earth. These 
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scarcely as a single thought i in comparison 


are lined with bluish bark, taken from a’ 


tree of the second class; and they are 
thus rendered impervious to cold, water, 
and light. ‘They receive one twenty-fifth 
of the light of the Sun that the earth en- 
joys. But this, striking vertically at the 


equator, at which place are located their | 


extensive habitations, gives them the en- 
joyment of as much light as could be pos- 
sibly obtained from the Centre uf our So- 
Jar System. 

‘*They are divided into families, asso- 
ciations, and nations. Their families are 
composed of such individuals as have a 


desire fur the company of each other from | 


a congeniality of interior affection, Fam- 
ilies grow into associations, and these into 
nations: and the whole forms one per- 
fect, harmonious, spiri(ual brotherhood ! 


to the destined future expansion of his' 
interiors, and to the celestial light, peace, 
and magnificence, that await not only the 
spiritual composition of mankind, but 
every particle existing in infinite space ! 


This however falls far short of the de- 
scription given of the progress of the 
soul after death, through the successive 
We copy 


spheres of spiritual existence. 


the following picture of the state into 


‘*The cause of this state of things is | 


the inteligence which exists among them ; 
and this, transcending the erudion of the 
inhabitants of Earth to an infinite extent, 
enables them to comprehend the uses of 
all things, and their original adaptations. 
Therefore they make proper application 
of these uses; the result of which is 
their glorious purification. And as they 
are surrounded by various vegetables, 


| mental degree ; 


birds and animals, they are also capable | 


of making a proper application of these, 
to promote their greatest happiness and 
peace. 

‘** They reason so perfectly by induction 
and from correspondences, that whatso- 


which he supposes the soul to enter after 
leaving the body. 


‘*T now proceed to relate the external 
heauties that appertain to this Second 
Sphere of human existence. For it is 
necessary that the whole aspect of the 
spirit-home should be vividly represented 
to the inhabitants of the earth, so that it 
may be an inducement for them to ad- 
vance in their social and spiritual condi- 
tion. 

‘*] behold the sprritual Sphere as con- 


taining all the beauties of the natural, 


Sphere combined and perfected. And in 
every natural Sphere these beauties are 
represented, though in the first and rudi- 


itself an index and an introduction to the 


‘beauty and grandeur that are existing in 


the Second Sphere. For from the natural 


‘the spiritual is unfolded, or made mani- 


ever may be the specific quality of their | 


affections and delights, these are all ulti- 


mately centred in the proper comprehen- | 
¥ ' 


sion of all that is connected with their 
state of mental association. And all 
affections that are breathed forth from 


fest. 
** The extended surface of this Sphere, 
I perceive, presents regular and gentle 


undulations, which render the whole di-| 
versified and exceedingly inviting. And | 


| very extensive plains are presented, which 


their interiors, are so charmingly typified | 


upon their exteriors, and even the repre- 


aud purity, that an unspeakable apprecia- 
tion of their mutual interior affections is 
reciprocally established in their minds ! 


are clothed with great fertility, and with | 


innumerable varieties of Sores such as 
deck the bosom of the earth when al] 


ner ar ‘things are favorable to a thrifty produc- 
sentation itself is such aun emblem of Jove | 


‘*Thas is the physical aud mental, or! 


natural and spiritual man, made perfect. 


relation which exists between purity and 
truth, the minds of the inhabitants of the 
Earth will be led to recognize their insti- 
tutions, and to spurn with the utmost 
abhorrence all things that are opposed to 
righteousness. Thus effurts will be made 
to bring about a better state of things ; 
and this will be the unfolding of interior 
truths and principles that are at this mo- 


merical. 
the celestial peace and purity that flow 


And by properly conceiving of 


tion. In those vast plains is represented 
the most perfect order. They are gar- 
dens, typical of purity, unity, and celes- 
tial love. ‘Their diversified paths contin- 
ually Jead to new and instructive por- 


| ect. | tions, all of which are useful as display- 
And by conceiving of the indestructible | 


are observed as so many voices, 


ing Divine Love and Wisdom, which 
generate unity and affinity in all created 
things. All flowers, and even their eaves, 
proclaim- 
ing the beauty of interior perfection, and 
the infinite Source from which ‘they 
sprang. Every plant, flower, bird, and 
tree, is perceived and appreciated as the 


express creation of Divine love and Di- 


. 3 =) vine action, 
ment considered as imaginary and chi- | 


‘of each created thing, which is of itself | 


spontaneously from interior truths, the) 


minds of the Earth will become relieved 


from their external bonds of corruption, | 
into the inexpressible light and liberty of | 
| 


celestial love and peace ! 

‘* Concerning Jupiter's spiritual inhab- | 
itants, 1 will hereafier speak, when the. 
knowledge is given we by spiritual influx 
from the siath Sphere. 
sent, | Jeave this planet, which is abound- 


But for the pre- | 


ing with all that attaches to the affections | 


and feelings of man, as the objects of his 
deepest yearnings, while aspiring to high- 
er states of purity and peace. 


/ dom. 
And man’s, 


desires fur celestial magnificence, are the | 


spontaneous breathings of his interior, 
principle. 
ticipations can not be too exalsed: for he 
may rest assured from the evidences now | 


presented, that his anticipations 


And his aspirations and an-} 


‘* And there is a beauty in the external 


an open expression of celestial love and 
wisdom. 

the most variegated 
impressive, insomuch that they act as en- 
‘chantments upon the minds of those who 
behold them, and induce thoughts beauti- 
ful, elevating and edifying. 
perpetually ascends from those vast plains 


of creation, giving life and brillianey to | 


the atmosphere, which is thereby render- 


ed suitable to be inhaled as the breath of | 


love and exhaled as the thoughts of wis- 
Every created thing possesses 


within itself a living love and affection ; | 


aud this is communicated from one thing 
to another, all things thus becoming as it 
were electrified and illuminated. The 


beauty of one flower is imparted to anoth- | 


er, which in its turn communicates an 


are| equal bestowment upon others. And 


so that every earth is of | 


The flowers and foliage are of | 
appearance; and | 
their variety renders them instructive and | 


A fragrance | 





‘thus those plains are a living representa 
tion of Divine Love and Wisdom. 

‘* There exists among the many invit- 
ing things of this Sphere a peculiar blend- 
ing of inherent affections that different 
forms possess. This remark applies to 
all things in the spiritual Spheres. The 
beginning and ending of things appear 
not; but their actual existence is made 
mnanifest with all their living beauties. 

** Wisdom here existing consists not in 
| words, nor in the depths of the memory ; 
but in the actual manifestation that every 
thing vividly displays. In other words, 
instruction and admonition are not derived 
from speech, but from action and repre- 
sentation. And every thing here is pro- 
fitable and practical — nothing is useless 
or imaginative. 

** Those of the first society dwell much 
in the delights of these plains and their 
variegated foliage, from a sense and sus- 
ceptibility of love, but not with an appre- 
ciation of wisdom: and they are thereby 
instructed, developed, and rendered pure. 
Herein is displayed a perfect adaptation; 
for while they are irresistibly drawn to 
the beauties thus presented, those beauties 
‘in return breathe into them the breath of 
| living love, enkindling the flame of perfect 
wisdom, which then burns to purity. 
All things are adapted to the necessities 
‘of man; and this they feel, both from an 
inherent consciousness, and also froma 
living desire to become instructed in the 
ways of goodness, which are those paths 
that lead throughout the many portions 
of this Sphere. 

‘* Those of the second society enjoy 
very much the unity displayed among 
| those of the first group, and also the de- 
lights courted by the first. Besides this, 
\they are continually investigating, anal- 
|yzing, exploring, and cultivating, those 
many things which are within their sphere 
of comprehension, and thus producing 
iliving evidences of their wisdom and 
united ingenuity. 

‘Those of the third society are to the 
‘rest ministering angels, directing spirits, 
and perfect examples sot exalted wisdom. 
| By their knowledge the lower societies, 
and even the spiritual possessions of the 
whole Sphere, are illuminated and made 
bright, beautiful, and enchanting. 

‘* There are also flowing through these 
gardens rivers of clear and placid waters ; 
‘and even in these are exemplified the 
ceaseless flowings of Love and Wisdom, 
that are breathed, not only into heaven, 
but into the Universe, and become the 
light and life of all created things. The 
Love of each society, like the still water 
agitated by a falling pebble, expands and 
waves throughout all the lower and high- 
er spheres until the wave has almost 
reached the bounds of space, which is 
then filled with love. There is no limit- 
|ing the extension of the wave of water, 
nor can the unfoldings of love be circum- 
scribed. And as the waters will roll 
gently against the shore, so Love flows 
forth and unfolds itself until it becomes 
merged into Wisdom, which then is ren- 
dered surpassingly beautiful, because 
Love is its creative soul and living prin- 
ciple. 


‘* Those rivers are representations of 
Divine creation. They also represent 
Life : for as the river flows from the rill, 
so Life flows from the germ that is depos- 
ited deep in the interior of the Universe ; 
and as the rill flows into and becomes an 
immense ocean, so Life. flows into and 








becomes the animating soul of all things. | 
These rivers are so very clear and trans- 
Incent, that the brilliancy of the azure 
heavens is in them vividly reflected. And 
as night makes the stars appear, so do 
these waters represent the whole celestial 
scenery above them. 

‘These rivers flow through ralleys 
abounding in the most beautiful and va- 
ried creations, and in every species of 
variegated foliage that also adorns those 
vast plains; and the whwle presents the 
most exalted representation of hfe and 
Wisdom. 

‘* | behold, also, groves that are of the 
most charming and enchanting character. 
It is impossible to behold them without 
being impressed with new and beautiful 
thoughts, such as they naturally suggest. 
In these gruves are reposing those who 
investigate and who love wisdom and the 
Divine Mind supremely. And those that 


are in the first society, or in Love only, 


court the refreshing shades of those 
groves, and learn with docility and yet 
with dignity, of the beauties that are 
around and above them, and are instructed 
by these beauties’ expounders. 

‘* | perceive that all spirits are engaged 
in loving their neighbors and advancing 
their welfare; aud here is good will 
without distinction. 
its are engaged in exploring the fields of 
Thought, and searching deeply into the 
causes of things; and thus they learn of 
love and accumulate wisdom. 
is no inertia, no stagnation, but activity 
and industry are visible in every depart- 
ment of this heavenly Sphere. And it is 
well to relate that every one is engaged 
in that for which he has an affection, and 
there is, therefore, no confusion. Nor 


are there any disqualifying conditions, but | 


every one is qualified to labor in that for 
which he has an affeetion. A flections 
are varied according to the degrees to 
which each spirit from the first to the 
highest society, has advanced in the 
stages of development. Hence industry 
is equal, useful, harmonious, and recipro- 
cal; for every one gravitates to the situ- 
ation which accords with his predisposing 
desire. 

** Moreover, I behold here some of the 
most magnificent creations of Will and 
Wisdom. It is well to remark, that 
every thing created in this sphere is sug- 
gested by Love and perfected by Wis- 
dom — and is, therefore, a living projec- 
tion from their minds. ‘Things are cre- 
ated by Will; and these I discover are 
distributed in a uniform manner through- 
out the plains, valleys, rivers and groves 
of the spirit-home. I discover construc- 
tions of the most grand and magnificent 
character, each having a brilliancy and 


illumination according to the advanced | 


state of the society in which it is found. 
The first society have creations which are 
representations of their Love, and Will, 
and uncultivated Wisdom; and these 
they behold as representations of their 
interior thoughis. The creations of the 
second society display more uniformity, 
order and usefulness ; and thus they sub- 
serve the purposes of the first society and 
themselves. The third society have 
Splendid constructions, too vast and ele- 


gant to deseribe, and ‘the most ambitious | 


imagination could not transcend them 
in its conceptions. For they are in reali- 
ty too perfect and too magnificent to be 
conceived of by any mind in its rudimen- 
tal state of being. 


I perceive that spir- | 


And there | 
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‘* And there exists among them a per- 
| vading happiness ; a soothing and tran- | 
quilizing element of forgiveness and uni- 
versal love ; a cordiality in the bestowment 
of inherent love upon each other, and a 
mingling, and yet perfect harmony, of 
thoughts. all of which it is delightful to| 
contemplate. These manifestatons all 
proclaim the divinity of the life and love 
that flow into and animate all the heavens. 

‘*The waftings of thought from one 
mind to another, are such as can be felt, 
and yet no spirit receives thought uncon- 
genial with its quality and being. These 
waftings are breaths that are inhaled by 
unfolded spirits willing to reecive them. 
It appears as if thoughts were continu- 
ally descending into the recesses of less 
advanced spiritual existence, and also 
ascending through all the higher Spheres 
even to the highest, which is the seat and 
throne of the Divine Mind. 


‘* There are truths here known of the | 
most novel and mysterious character ; 
but these Iam not permitted to relate at 
this time ; for they are unimportant to the | 
heaman race. Yet there is a class of 


truths which it is profitable to mention — 


and these are concerning the experiences, 
opinions and beliefs, that exist among the 
inhabitants of this spiritual Sphere. 

‘*] perceive that when infants are in- 
troduced from the human races into the 
first society, they are believed to be born 
among them: for appearances to them 
are the same as to families in the human 
race. After the infant is ushered into 
their midst, they behold and admire it; 
for it teaches tenderness, kindness, and 
immaculate purity. Infants, therefore, 
are caressed, nourished, guided, and ad- 
monished by them, according to the high 
degree of love and wisdem that exists 
among the various societies. The infant 
is beheld as constituted only of love, and 
as possessing inherent qualities that will 
unfold and lead to perfection. Their 
whole object is to produce a proper de- 
velopment of the germinal qualities con- 
tained in love ; and this they do by pro- 
cesses of the most simple and gentle 
character. 

** And so it is also with spirits from the 
human race that are imperfectly developed 


their midst. 
‘Jove is in proportion to the capability of 


while in the human body, and with such! 


as have had their faculties and spiritual 
principles misdirected, obstructed, or dis- 
concerted. 
cile persons, especially if they have be- 
come so by accident or disease, are re- 
ceived into this Sphere as infant spirits, 
and are then unfolded and rendered beau- 
uful. 

‘‘T moreover perceive that those who 
are interiorly deformed from birth, have 


Thus, I perceive that imbe- | 


1s 


I that dwells in the depths of each spirit. 
| How joyful it is to see those welcomes, 
and those soothing and tranquillizing af- 
fections breathed into that spirit who has 
suffered trials and afflictions in the human 
race ! 

** The quality of a spirit is at once per- 
ceived, and what is better than all, is, the 
dwellers in this Sphere judge not by ex- 
ternal or superficial manitestations, such 
4s passions or impulses of the soul, but 
hy the quality and advanced state of the 
spirit itself; and it is aceording to this 
that they love the spirit introduced inte 
Yet the strength of their 


the introduced spirit to appreciate and 
enjoy it. Love is not bestowed too abun- 
dantly, nor is any privilege granted whick 
is not useful; but every thing of this 
nature is graduated according to capa- 
bilities. Thus it is that ‘to whom much 
is given, of him is much required.’ 
This is a trath which angels know; and 
these are the words of superior wisdom. 
‘*And what may appear strange is, 
that often when a spirit leaves the human 
form, and is introduced into this Sphere, 
it for a moment cannot realize the change, 
tur it is imperceptible. Spirits retain the 
same bodily form in the spiritual Sphere ; 
and at first they feel as if they were only 
transferred to a country they knew not. 
It is, however, not long after the transi- 
tion before their interior senses are 
opened ; and then they behold and appre- 
ciate the change, and the beauties with 
which they are surrounded. And some 
spirits appear to wonder that they did not 
see it before, and that they did not believe 
it while in the body ; for now it appears 


,so tangible and perfgetly agreeable with 


the universal teachings of natural law. 
‘*Men who have been impressed on 
earth with certain doctrines concerning 
the other life, seem to smile at them- 
selves, and marvel because they were se 
misled, and su easy to be misdirected. 
Some who have believed in the literal 
resurrection of the material body, are so 
ashamed of this conviction that they 
strive to hide their memory of it from the 
perception of others. And some strive 
to modify their previous beliefs so as to 
make them harmonize with what they 
now experience and know to be true. 
And such is the ease with those whe 
have imbibed gross doctrines while on 


‘earth, and which are stil] impressed upon 


no identity, or even birth in the higher, 


Sphere. 
ized bodies; for such are not capable of 
developing the qualities and faculties of 


identity. 

| ‘*Spirits from the haman race who 
_ have been from birth dejected and discon- 
'solated, and who have suffered trials and 
afflictions of the most severe character, 
are received to the bosom of the first, or 
\second, or third society, with exceeding 
|great joy — so great is the fondness of 


them happy. They are received to the 
bosom of their affection, and to the life of 
their love, as the mother receives and 
‘embraces her child. 
, and Joved with al] the combined affection 


the spirit, and hence do not preserve their | 


And so it is with al! unorgan-. 


i 
' 


love for them, and the desire to make | 


They are cherished | 


their memory; for immediately after the 
transition, they recognize the falsity of 
their previous convictions, and for a little 
while strive to conceal and modify them. 
This desire, | discover, continues only 
for a little season ; for being penetrated 
by the perceptions of others with ease, 
they are led to discard with pleasure the 
impressions of the memory, and their 
hereditary affection for doctrines; and 
they then become enlightened by the light 
and leve of heaven, and begin their as- 
eending progress toward the higher soci- 
eties of their new home. 

“The first society is in Love, the sa- 
ond is in Will, and the third is im Wis- 
dom. These societies are composed of 
families, groups, and associations. And 
these live in an harmosious manner one 
with another, displaying perfect order, 
form, and series of development and po- 
sition. And all are thus as one Brotn- 
ERHOOD. 

‘* Even one of these societies is com- 


, posed of more individuals than are exist- 
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ing upon all the planets in the solar sys- 


ing to the fifth Circle of Sans. Their 
numbers transcend computation. And | 
discover that the first Sphere of spiritual 
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| pose they would find little sympathy or | these accusations they condemned him to 
tein, and even upon all the earths belong- | 


existence is unfolded from the last Sphere | 


. | 
of material creation, which is the Circle | the Rationalistic School, and to 


It appears | 


of Suns above referred to, 


now a little strange to me that men have | 


not conceived this truth before. But 


when man is in the human body, with his) 


materval senses opened, he perceives ma- 
terial things, because he ts aniunated from 
the uner to the outer world: but when 


he escapes the body, at death, though the | 


form is not changed, nor any of its quali- | 


ties or properties, yet instead of seeing 
with his materral he perceives with his 
spiritual senses; and the spirit-world is 
unfolded to his view. 
imperceptible. 

** [ diseaver that most of the inhabitants 
of Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and Mars, 


the infidels. 


They bear a striking resemblance to the 


approval from professed 
results arrived at by many eminent di- 
vines of the German Lutheran Church of 
those 
maintained with great boldness and unc- 
tion in this country, by the Rev. Theo- 
dore Parker. The following summary of 
the character of Jesus, no doubt expres- 
ses the views of many enlightened men, 


who receive their ideas of religion from 


their own reflection rather than from the | 


creeds of the Church. 


The transition is | 


** Thus Jesus lived, doing good to those 
who came and required assistance, ex- 


, horting those who were uneducated, and 


are dwelling in the first suciety of the) 


Seeond Sphere; and that those of the 
other planets oceupy higher positions in 
the plane of thought and wisdom. 

**Aud a holy quietness pervades the 
whole spirit-world. There is happiness 
of the most inexpressible character — and 
ecstasies, and exultations, aad glorifica- 
tions, are continually ascending. ‘There 
is so much purity and holiness that my 


mind is scarcely capable of withstanding | 


its moving influence, such as would in- 
stantly annihilate all speech. Yet [ have 
now a strength which [ have not before 
known. | can receive the inflowing of 
these truths, and behold these holy and 
elestial beautics, without becoming dis- 
e.ncerted or incapable of declaration. 

‘* They have a sense of music: but it 
proceeds not from hearing, for they per- 
cewe harmony, and the suv/ of harmony, 
which 2 music. Such floats along the 


of the Tree of Righteousness. 


strata of the atmosphere, and is watted | 


junto the soul as the fragrance of a flower 
into the senses. I do not hear but see 
music. I see it in the united voices of 
flowers, that speak, vet make no sound — 
in the shrubbery and foliage that proclaun 
truths, yet speak not — aad in the harmo- 
ny of each heavenly society: for that 
harmony is heavenly musie. Music is 


perceived by the unfolded senses, and | 


appreciated by the Wisdom. It is the 
soul of order, the creator of all celestial 
harmony and melody. The music thus 
perceived sinks into the depths of the 
soul, and unfolds sentiments of which the 
spirit-home alove is worthy. There is 
not a labyrinth or avenue of the spirit- 
land that is not penetrated by the vibra- 
tions and silent echoings of this heavenly 
harmony. ‘There is not a thought con- 
cealed in the soul whieh is not quickened 
into life avd awakened into the aet of 
glorification thereby. There is not a re- 
cess in the material or spiritual Universe 
that is not quickened with life and illumi- 
nated with light, even Divine Love; and 
wherever this exists, music flows and is 
congenial. Hence every thing loves and 
appreciates musie ; and this is perfected 
only io the Second Sphere,”’ 


We have eopied so much at jength 
from this very singular volume, that we 
have no room to speak of the Clairvoy- 
ant’s impressions concerning the Bible and 
the theologies that have prevailed in the 
world, 
guythiog but orthodox, althoagh we sup- 


preaching to the multitudes — nod in the 
temple or the synagogue, because those 
places were foo pure for his deeds and his 
philosophy — but on the mountain and by 
the wayside ; thus lifting up his voice In 
what has been before termed * the sane- 
tuary of the expanded earth and the un- 
fulded heavens.’ He taught thus because 
he felt it an imperative duty devolving up- 
on him to instruct the ignorant, and to 
deposite if possible, that pure spirit of re- 
form in the social world that might re- 
sult in establishing the beauties of the 
spiritual Zion, and pefecting the qualities 
( He felt 
prompted to preach what had been before 
conceived, that men should do unto others 
as they would have others do unto them; 
and he desired that the simple, good, and 
tranquilizing influence of this principle 
might be deposited and developed in the 
bosom of every human form. He desired 
thas the day of righteousness should be 
ushered in, when there would be no more 
pain, sorrow, or erying, for the old things 
would all have passed away, and all 
things would have become new. And in 
the aceomplishment of his desires, sin 
would be destroyed, together with that 
which hath the power of sin, that is dark- 
ness, ignorance, folly, imagination, im- 
hecility, and every species of sectarianism 
and unholy philosophy. 

‘* Jesus conunued to obey those bene- 
ficent monitions of his mind (which were 
to cure the diseased, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their afflictions, and to 
preach peace on earth and good-will to 
men) uutil prejudice became so strong 
against him, that he was unable to pro- 
eeed any further in his career of purity 
and benevolence. He was censured by 
various learned, and, as they were thoaght 
to be, very great theologians, and was 
persecuted to a great extent by the multi- 
tudes, who were exasperated from the 
workings of religious prejudice against 
him. So he wascaptured, brought before 
a council of judicature, who were all dis- 
posed to condemo him withvat a hearing, 
for disturbance of the peace, for inter- 
ference with their loag cherished religious 
faiths, their social organization, their 


_modes of worship, their rites and ceremo- 


His views of the Seriptures-are | 


nies, their long and loud prayers to Him 


die the death of a martyr! And as was 
‘the custom in cases of similar accusations 
\in those days, they crucified him, two 
others sharing the same fate with hii. 
During the infliction of this most unjost 
|penalty, the Jews manifested the same 
| spirit of sectarian vengeance, and the 
|same desire for the destruction of all in- 
'vasive philanthropy and purity of prin- 
ciple, that ere Jong will be exhibited again, 
'Thus will be demonstrated the existence 
of precisely the same spirit a8 that which 
characterized the Jews of old, and the in- 
fluence of this will clothe the rising and 
unborn generation in the armor of prejn- 
| dice, hostility, and fanaticism! 

| **'Thas Jesus was a good man, a noble 
‘and unparalleled Moral Reformer, con- 
sidering himas disconnected from all those 
unjust things that are in the New Testa- 
|ment recorded of him. He did not pro- 
fess to be the Son of God in any other 
sense than that of a branch, as al) are, of 
'the great Tree of universal and eternal 
| Causation. He did not profess to be di- 
rected and impelled by any other spirit 
‘than that of Divine Jove, the germ of 
| which dwells in every other being unde- 
veloped. And to this principle, as ex- 
isting in others, he appealed so feelingly, 
|in order that its qualities might be unfold- 
‘ed, and that they might advance to the 
degree of refinement in love and wisdom 
vecupied by himself. He was then, a 
| TYPE OF A PERFECT MAN, both in physical 
‘and spiritual qualifications. But those 
representations which make him more 
|than this, | discover are all untrue, and 
‘express that only which was professed 
for, but vever by him. 

| * Thos, then, he died a martyr to the 
principles of trath, reason and virtoe. 
So lhkewise did Matthew, Paul, and 
others. Aud it is lamentable to re- 
flect that the world has been guilty of 
such flagrant injustice that even many 
in subsequent generations have heen seb- 
jected to the torturing rack, to the stake, 
and to the dissolving flames! Men have 
/even rushed to the field of battle, and 
there, impelled by envy and sectarian 
‘prejudice, they have poured out each 
‘other's life’s blood, thereby causing Na- 
ture to blush for shame for the degrada- 
tion of her children! Brethren have 
_joined in open hostility, actuated by no 
‘other eause than the terrible and fiery 
elements of sectarian envy, prejudice and 
local affection! How fearful, indeed, is 
| the gloom of the dark thought, that man 
has died a martyr to the natural prompt- 
ings of the spirit within, and to the prin- 
‘ciples of virtue, morality, and love ! 


‘*T behold Jesus, then, asa great and 
good Reformer; as connected with no 
| marvellous or mysterious aristocracy, but 
as being born of Jowly parents, and fos- 
| tered in the bosom of their domestic hab- 
itation; as possessing intelligence to a 
|Surpassing degree; as manifesting un- 
| bounded love, benevolence, and sympathy ; 
as healing the sick, restoring the blind, 
enring the lame, and visiting the discon- 
solate in their afflictions; as preaching 
love, morality, peace on earth and good 


whom they supposed to be the Lord of! will to men; as instructing the multitude 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, for blasphe- 
my, and for dving deeds that were good 
on the Sabbath-day. All these and many 
similar accusations were brought against 
him; and they exhibited a spirit of per- 
secution that will be ere long fully ex- 


emplified in this nineteenth century. On 


‘in the paths of pleasantness and peace: 
and as loving all and disliking none. I 
behold him as being condemned, nailed to 
| the cross, and dying a martyr to the cause 
‘of love, wisdom, and virtue! Such is 
one of the parts in the great monument 
| Which an ignorant and misdirected world 


have erected to their own shame and 
fully.”’ 


The impressions received by the Clair- 
voyant, while in the abnormal state, con- 
cerning Swedenborg and Fourier, are not 
unworthy of notice. 


‘There is one, however, whose teach- 
ings I cannot fail to recognize as the most 
useful, most truthful, and most exceed- 
ingly sublime, even as seeking a level 
with, and being confirmed by, the teach- 
ings of Jesus. This is the great and 
noble Reformer, Cuoartes Fovrier — 
whose capacity of soul and extent of 
revelation have not as yet been perceived 
to any great extent by mankind. His 
mind was superiorly constituted and de- 
veloped ; for a proof of which see his 
unparalleled disclosures conceroing the | 
unspeakable harmony that pervades the 
Universe, aud concerning the reciprocal 
action of all bodies, which, to express 
it in his own language, ‘breathe a mel- 
ody of harmomious sounds, like an in- 


strument well tuned, and every note 
touched in unity by wisdom.’ And, 
says he, the harmony of the Uni- 


verse is developed and displayed in the 
planetary system ; for each planet oceu- 
pies a position, and plays a partin the 
great system of uniied action, as the 
notes of a well-tuned instrument. And 
as a tune cannot be played unless each 
note is properly adjusted, and occupies a 
position in reference to the rest suitable 
to prudace harmony and melody, when a 
tune is thus played, the Universe is at 
the same time represented. 

+ “Then he proceeds to reveal the all- 
important trath, that as harmony exists 
among all the bodies of the Universe, so 
can it prevail among, and join insepara- 
bly, the inhabitants of the earth. And 
he proceeds to assure the world, by 
mathematical demonstration, that every 
note exists in this sphere ; and that each 
note needs only to be properly placed, in 
order that the whole race may, like a per- 
fectly-tuned instrament, move in harmo- 
ny, melody, happiness, and unity of 
action, 

** Behold, mankind, these sublime and 
eternal truths crushed and almost en- 
tombed in the dark mass of prevailing | 
ignorance, prejudice and fanaticism! | 
Hear ye not, when a noble and expansive | 
mind, like that of Cuartes Fourier, 
demonstrates the interior truth, even 
to your senses, that the world of mankind 
is composed of the requisite notes to 
play a perfect tune of peace and harmony! 
And observe how gently, seriously and 
cautiously he informs the world that these 
notes can only be properly placed by fol- 
lowing the light of wisdom and know!- | 
edge! 

‘* He also mathematically analyzes the 
developments of each planet in our solar 
System, and proves that the mental ad- 
vancement of the ithabitants of each 
must necessarily constitute such a Broth- 
erhood and such aa association of conge- 
nial parts as to render the whole an har- 
monious existence, such as he expended 
his powers to have accomplished on 
earth. And 1 have the means of know- | 
lng that his general conceptions were | 
Strictly true as regards the inhabitants of 
the planets belonging to our solar system. | 
And it becomes me in justice to sanction | 
and confirm that which he proved true by | 


ithe Divine 
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duction. 1 therefore affirm that his state- 
ments concerning the harmony and unity 
existing among the inhabitants of the 
planets, as to their social condition and 
and mental culture, are decidedly and un- 
equivecally ¢rue — being in no essential 
particular discrepant with those things 
which I have revealed concerning the 
world, Nature and the Universe. 


‘*] am drawn to that person whose 
whole physical and spiritual powers were 
devoted to the great work of maral_re- 
form. Such was Cuarves Foveier; and 


those things which he revealed are capa- | 
_ble of being applied in improving the 


social condition of man, and their truth 


will be demonstrated in the moral conse- | 


quences of the perfect restoration to 
peace, harmony, and pure principles, for 
which he labored. 

** Concerning this very noble person- 
age, and his philosophy, more will here- 
after be related, especially when the 
principles of his micro-cosmogony make 


their appearance prominently in the third | 


part, or application, of this work, 

‘*[ am also impressed to recognize the 
important revelations tnade by and through 
Manuel Swepenpore, the Swedish phi 
lusopher and psychologist. 

‘*His mind possessed many superior 
endowmeuts, and he presented to the 
world many pure and bealthy principles 
Some of his revealments, however, will 
be capable of an application only when 
the race advances to a high degree of 
social and mental refinement. His mind 
was interiorly expanded, which fact ena- 
bled him to receive and express many 
interior truths connected both with the 
material and spiritual world. 

**]T diseover more practical utility in 
his seieatific and philosophical revealments 
than in any other of his productions. No 
work should be more esteemed and gen- 
erally read than a book written by him 
entitled * The Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom,’ in two volumes. The first 
volume presents a close and severe ana- 
lytical investigation of the three functions 
performed by all animated bodies; in 
which he develops that order of * end, 
cause, aud effect,’ which are alike ob- 
servable in all portions of the creations of 
Mind. He plainly reveals 
that the end, or ultimate design, is the 
primary cause of all 
knowledge of the end prompts and pro- 


causes: and the action of these produce 
the effects, which are the ends predeter- 
mined to be accomplished. The end or 
object to be accomplished is in every in- 


stance the creator of the causes and effects | 


that are instituted — or of the means and 
effects combined as one in accomplishing 
that which was the original cause of the 
institution of both. This mach is clearly 


| revealed in the first part of his work; and 


is true, useful, and will be acknowledged 
and applied to the necessities of human 
existence. 
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describing the glands or ‘|ittle hearts” 


(as he calls them), as constituting the 


cause of all motion or spiritual exercise 
in che materia! form, and describes how 
they expand and contract lke the move- 
ments of the chest and heart. And he 
demonstrates the reciprocity of the sys- 
tolic and diastolic motions of the cortical 
glands of the brain, and that they are the 
beginnings and causes of al] correspond- 
ing movements belonging to the animal 
economy. 


‘The last portion of this valuable 


work is devoted 1o some very rational and 
truthful intimations of a psychological 


‘character, and concerning the powers of 


the haman soul. It contains a very clea 
and jucid explanation of the distinction 
between the nature and powers of the 
soul and spirit as connected with the hu- 


man form; and it likewise exhibits a very 


gentle emergement from the material into 
the spiritual sphere of thought and inves- 
tigation. 

**] am led also to notice a still higher 


‘spiritual development of the same kind 


which is presented in the latter portion of 
his ‘Animal Kingdom:’ and that is 
found in his production entitled ‘ True 
Worship and Love of God.’ Nothing 
can evince more substantial purity of 
meditations and superior conceptions of 
the mind than this very impressive and 
well-construeted work. It flowed, as it 
were, spontaneously from his high rever- 
ence for these unspeaking truths con- 
tained in the animal creations. And this 
work is indeed a revealmeat much to be 
read, appreciated and practised. 

‘* After the period which was occupied 
in writing these works, his mind became 


‘exceedingly exalted, amd all its powers of 


movement. A, 


} cures the means, which are the secondary | 


conception were absorbed completely in 
the phenomena and truths of the spirit 
world. The truths that he thus reveals 
concerning these things are in very many 
particulars susceptible of benefiting the 
human race—though this can not be 
said of every geveral feature of his psy- 
chological system. He revealed those 
spiritual truths that will be verified in 
subsequent lectures: bat only in a gene- 
ral and correspondential manner. For I 
now discover that many of his interior 
diselesures are not in the least particular 
comprehended even by those who at the 
present time are most uctively engaged in 
their advocacy. Aud | am impressed to 
say that if, instead of conveying the idea 
that he unfolded the spiritual and interior 
teachings of the Bible, he had said that 
he unfolded the spiritual and interior 
teachings’ of Natwre, the world would 
sooner have approached his sphere of 
reason and knowledge : because then the 
connection would have been more diz- 


tinetly observed between the material and 


the spiritual world. But I am not able to 
discover any such interior meaning in any 
portion of the contents# of the Word as 
he represents. And if objection is made 


‘to any of these sayings, as based upog 


“The second part is devoted to a con-' 


sideration of the three functions of the 
animal kingdom —their interivr, media- 


\torial, and exterior qualities, as perform- 
| ing their respective offices and manifesting 


their peculiar spiritual forces, with a mua- 


tual dependence upon each other. In-| 


deed, his revealments concerning the ée- 
ginnings of power in the human system 
are beyond all general comprehension at 
the present day. He discourses deeply 


‘of Swepensporc. 


the dissimilar process of mathematical in- | upon the cortica] composition of the brain, | 


the want of interior perception which 
may here seem to be acknowledged, I 
would request the reader to reconsider 
the explanation | have given of the inte- 
rior of the Bible. If, however, the ob- 
jection be persisted in, | refer for future 
demonstration to the EycycLop#pia that 
will succeed thie book. 

‘**1 am much drawn to the pure, gi- 
gantic, and powerfully-intellectual spirit 
His philosophical r e- 
velations are of vast importance, becar se 
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of their truth ; 
chological revelations are also qualifiedly 

true, and are susceptible of being verified | 

in the spiritual spheres, and will be in the 

disclosures soon to follow. 

‘*f recognize, however, too much pro- 
fuseness of expression —too much repe- 
tition of correspondences and established 
principles —in various portions of his| 
works. There is too much intensity of 
ardor, and too much obscurity, ambiguity, | 
and spiritually-inflated conception, in his 
psychological works, for them to be of 
any particular utility to the secial world 
at the present time. But a proper and 
abundant supply of the social require- | 
ments of mankind will so elevate their | 
moral and spiritual perceptions, that they | 
will readily discover the signification of 
his spiritual teachings, which at present, | 
to the mass of mankind, seem like the | 
wildest hallucinations of a misdirected | 
and inflated mind. Then in view of these| 
considerations, it is impossible to conceive | 
of the practical utility of his apiritual | - 
revelations to the disordered world at this 
present time. The fact that they are not 
capable of being comprehended is at least | 
presumptive evidence that they are not 
such truths as are at present required to | 
benefit the social world. 

‘Therefore I observe this gigantic | 
mind as in its conceptions transcending | 
completely the ordinary powers, even of 
all tnteriorly enlightened men, and conse- 
quently as being removed from the natural | 
into spiritual spheres. Hence some of 
his mighty revelations will only be known | 
to be true when man ascends to a higher | 
degree of wisdom and knowledge. And | 
as these things are so, I notice those) 
things only in his revelations that are | 
adapted to the wants of the social world, 
in order that mankind may be, as Fourier | 
has expressed it, organized according to | 
the melodious, harmonious reciprocations | 
of a Brotherhood.’ 


| Siz Songs without Words, (Lieder ohne 
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possession in its favor, even among those 
whose sturdy attachment to ordinary ex- | 
perience would Jead them to question the 
claims of an angel from Heaven, and to 
distrust the testimony of one risen from 
the dead. Judged by the usual principles | 
of criticism, as the work of an unedu- 
cated shoemaker, not two and twenty 
years of age, we may safely pronounce it 
the most surpassing prodigy of literary. 
history. If the young man is to be view- | 
ed only as a philosophical poet, who has, 
given his epic of the universe, among. 
other bards of ancient and modern times, | 
Dante and Milton may well hide their | 
diminished heads. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S SON 
QUT WORDS 


Worte). For the Piano Forte. Com- 
posed by Fevix Menpeussonn Bar- 
THoLpY. Op. 19. Book First. pp. 
17. Boston: Published by Oliver Dit- 
son, 115 Washington St. 


About a year ago we called the atten- 
‘tion of our musical readers to these ex- | 
|quisite compositions of the great living 
master; and we ventured one 
imperfect attempts to intimate by words 
the singularly pure and delicate and deep 
emotions which several of these ‘*Songs”’ 
are sure to awaken when we surren- 
‘der ourselves to a reverent and peace- | 


or two 


ful hearing of them. One of the six) 


| sets or books is now republished in this | 
The fact that the Clairvoyant regards country by Mr. Ditson, in a clear and | purifying change. 


the system of Association as the Divine 
Order of Society, will, 


/beautiful form, the forerunner, 
of course, pro-| hope, of all the series; and we gladly | in 4-4 time, 


as we) 


of Mendelssvhn ; 


‘the flavor 
‘thoughts compose the charm of the most 





a 


and his spiritual and psy-| freedom of the mind, will create a pre-| it is, that each such plant which we can 


contrive to support, enriches the soil stil] 
more, enabling it to bear others. When 
Mr. Ditson’s customers, (those of them, 
we mean, who have skill and ambition 
enough at the piano to require supplies of 
music of this degree of difficulty,) shall 
have once fairly taken home to themselves 
these six little ‘*‘ Songs without Words ” 
when they shall have 
studied, understood, and mastered them, 
so as to bring out their true meaning and 
lose nothing of their fine aroma in their 
performance of them, they will certainly 
desire more of the same sort; and so 
will all the little cireles of auditors whom 


| they may have attracted round them. 


To describe the music of Mendelssohn 
seems a work of despair. As well try to 
describe the fragrance of mignonette, or 
of a peach, or tell what 


| » es . ° 
evanescent and delicious reverie, which 


knows no reason for itself, and seems to 
have no aim, although one moment of it 


| weighs more in the memory than weeks 


of ordinary consciousness. It is exqnisite- 
ly refined, delicate, dreamy. mystical ; yet 
simple, strong and clear. It takes you 
within the borders of the marvellous, only 
to make you feel more at home ; it reveals 
a certain peculiar and very pure sphere 
of existence, to which the soul seems 
perfectly native, and which we wonder 
we have not cultivated more. It is to the 
every day life of the mind, what plung- 


ing into the watery element is to the 


body; the same slight shudder and the 
same fine delight and sense of wholesome, 

No. 1, a gentle, streamy niovement, 
marked Andante con moto, 


duce its appropriate impression on the | seize, in recommending it, the opportuni-| and in the warm key of E major, seems 
minds of those who receive his statements | ty of returning to such a pleasing theme, | like a hymn of gratitude ; the heart so full, 


as revelations of truth. For ourselves, 


though one so difficult to talk about. 


It | So innocent, so constant, in its own tran- 


they effect no change in our convictions. | will perhaps be well that the successive | quil musings unconsciously overflowing 
They do not add to the evidence which | issues of this republication should not | with an ecstatic feeling of the unspeaka- 
has long since shown us the foundation | come along too closely on each other’s | | ble love that pervades all things. It seems 


of the Combined Order in the nature of! 
man. The truth of the ideas announced | 
by Fourier, is established by scientific | 


heels; that like moderate showers, re- | 
/newed at timely intervals, they may fairly | 


soak down into our dry musical soil, | 


‘the cool of a soft summer evening. The 
air and the bass, uniform and stately in 
their movement, form such counterpoint 


demonstration, and however curious and | quickening the germs of a true taste, and | with each other, as the crystal sky with 
interesting the cvincidence between them creating a demand among the young pi- | ‘the dark earth below it, while the steady 
and the impressions of the Clairvoyant, | anists, for music which it is really a spir- ‘flow of the i intervening accompaniment is 


they must stand on their own merits, in 
the view of the philosophic inquirer. 
In conclusion, it needs no gift of proph- 


itual experience to know and be enabled 
to express in a we!l-conceived perform- 
ance. The counters of our mncisiteehoree | 


like the flow of the night air. 
No. 2. Andante expressivo, in 3-8 mea- 
sure, in the key of A minor, is a quaint, 


ecy to predict that this extraordinary | do show some symptoms of a better taste | pensive, melancholy strain,— that sort of 


work will make a profound impression on | 
a large portion of the community. 


for music. The sterile soil, which thus | 


Tt) far could support upon its surface only a' self, and beautiful to beholders. 


sweet melancholy which is a luxury to it- 
The 


will find an extensive circulation, and will | | starveling crop of worthless weeds, the in- | melody is very simple ; but the harmony, 


gain converts to the truth of its princi- 
ples. The excellent spirit which per- 
vades its pages, the modesty and sim-_ 
plicity of its tone, its freedom from en- | 
thusiasm, the purity, sweetness, and piety | 
of its sentiments, and its constant recog- 
nition of the supremacy of reason and the 


tions, songs, composed by nobody, is al- 


_ masters of the Art. 


numerable petty marches, waltzes, varia- 


ready beginning to rejoice in the appearance | 
of some more shapely, fragrant, and fruit- | 
bearing plants, creations, like those we | 
are now reviewing, of the truly inspired | 
And the beauty of | 


| which has a melody of its own, is curi- 
‘ously managed, and defies the careless 


player to anticipate a bar of it. The 
whole is so subdued and sober, that many 


an one will play it through several times 


before its beauty begins to grow upon 
him, as it infallibly must in the end. 
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No. 3. Molto Allegro e vivace, 6-8 mea-|3. La Colasa, Cancion Madilena. Music| the best of these songs, but we abhor 


sure, and in A major, seems to have 


by Grapier. | the subject, as well as that of the next, 


caught and continued the strain of the first | 4. La Torreador, The Bull-fighter. Ro~| the “ Baule of the Baltic.”’ Thesoul 
g 


movement in the Beethoven’s sublime 
Seventh Symphony. The key and 
rhythm are the same, that peculiar Orphic 
rhythm, a8 a correspondent justly called 
it, whieh seems to pervade the universe 
and carry all things on with it. There 
is an undying fire of aspiration in it, 
free from all insane restlessness and impo- 
tent impetuosity, wisely reconciled without 
any loss of force to the severe rhythm of 
the universe, to unslumbering obedience 
brighter and more vigorous than youth’s 
truant enterprise. 

The next is brief, and like a broad and 
ample chorus; a solemn cheerful utter- 
ance of a wholesome common sentiment ; 
the grand confession of faith of a true- 
hearted company, who trust tle Universe 
and trast each other, and do not have to 
try to be religious. It is alsoin A major, 
and in common time. Our readers by this 
time will suspect, without inquiring 
whether he be Jew, Catholic, Lutheran or 
Rationalist, that this good Felix Mendel- 
ssohn is a religious man, and that his art 
is holy occupation which the world could 
not spare. 

No. 5, is in the relative minor of the 
last key, 6-4 measure, and marked Piano 
Agitato. It is full of passion, intense bat 
not noisy. Jt is the most difficult piece in 
this collection, woven together with all 
the cunning science of a Bach, and re- 
quires that each part in the harmony 
should be carefully individualized. 

The set closes with one of those dreamy 
‘*Gondola songs,” which we have des- 
cribed on ove of the previous occa- 
sions above alluded to. 

The proof-reading of this edition has 
not been so thorough as it might have 
been. We trast that the plates will be 
thoroughly revised before more impres- 
sions are taken. In music of this kind, 
so full of subtleties that the inexperi- 
enced student is apt to construe every 
unexpected modulation into a misprint, it 
is especially important that the text 
should be absolutely reliable. 
nary music the player may correct the 
mistakes for himself instinctively, with- 
out halting in his reading; but not in 


In ordi- | 


| 


mance French and English. that has tasted of deep music, always 
Count As. D’ Apnemar. 


’ the exponent of deep and true sentiment, 
5. Battle of the Baltic. Words by Camr-| 44 find lithe that is inspiring in all this 
Pt. EOS ee vulgar blood and thunder business of war, 
e. Grand Waltz for the | the glory whereof is a very boyish’ notion 

By G. Marcainuov. t 
in an age which knows too much ever to 
We have here a list of lighter and | fight sincerely and with any manly con- 
more ephemeral productions, which also | sciousness of true motive, as the knights 
are useful in their way, and for which | of darker ages could. Music, if it is 
there must be a demand. There is con- | good, has inspiration enough in itself, 
siderable room for selection and tasteful | and need not celebrate a victory to gain @ 


discrimination even in this sphere of mu- | borrowed life from that unworthy associa- 


Music by 


La Sicilienne. 
Piano. 


~ 
. 


sic. Here are songs which the severest 
taste and experience of deeper things 
could enjoy to hear well sung once or 
twice, in fitting circumstances ; bagatelles 
to suit a certain humor; waltzes with 
which one may trifle gracefully. 

No. 1 contains three of a promised se- | 
ries of six songs, which bear, by what) 
right we can hardly tell, the name of) 
Jenny Lind’s songs. They are simple, | 
pretty, ballad-like affairs, which doubt- | 
less Jenny Lind could render effective ; | 
but farther than that, they are tame and | 
ordinary in respect to musical invention, | 
and their range of sentiment is common- | 
place and shallow, the subjects of them | 
all being stale personalities, about the) 
singer's snow-clad northern home, and | 
so forth. They are by no means the or- | 
der of music which @e should asso- | 
ciate with Jenny Lind. Hers is the gen- | 
ius to which we look to interpret to us 
the mystical and higher passions, as ex- 
pressed in music ; and though simple bal- 
lad-singing cannot be beneath the sub- | 
limest genius, yet her baliads should have | 
all the deep and wild originality of Ger-| 
man songs, say such as Schuberts’s, and 
not be of the namby pamby and newspa- | 
per character of ordinary English song: | 
wrights, who take advantage of her name 
to dignify their own productions. By | 
this we do not mean to deny that there | 
is merit in the little pieces now before us. | 
But we would suggest that the idea of| 
publishing a specimen series, as it were, of | 
Jenny Lind’s songs, properly involves the | 
selection of such songs as are most char- 


' 


acteristic and most worthy of her divine | 


this, which is not made up of common- 


places. 


G. P. Reev, 17 Tremont Row, Bos- 
ton, sends us the following new publica- 
tions : — 


1. Jenny Lind’s Songs. No. 1. 
Dream.’’ No. 2. ‘* My Home, my 
happy home.”’ No. 3. ‘Ive left the 
snow-clad julls.”’ 


2. Hark those beils so wildly swelling. | Pedesco carried away the less crusiea! | 


By Grattan majority of her opera audiences. | Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massa- 


New Year's Song. 
Cooxe. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
j 


| 
‘ 


power—not to be sure such as would 


show all her execution, but such as might | 
be supposed to be favorites with one who | 
has the soul that she has. 

No. 2 is almost an exception to what) 
we have said of bagatelles and cvdienties | 
places. Without pretention to originali- 


ty, itis avery beautifal song and full of 





‘* The passion. 


No. 3 is the somewhat coarse, but witty | 
La Colasa, the Spanish song, with which | 


' 
i 


4. ‘* The Bull-fight”’ is really one of | 





tion. All grand music tells of victory, 


| but of the true, the only victory, that of 
the soul over what would degrade it, of 


Good over Evil, of Love and Harmony 
and Order, over Selfishness and Discord, 


'of Humanity over the obstacles to its sub- 


lime destiny. 

No. 6 is a graceful little Waltz, in 
which several pleasing themes alternate 
with each other. 
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Translated for the Harbinger. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE.* 


CHAPTER If. 
” God. 

“ Our father who art in. Heaven, hallowed be 
thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth as it isin Heaven, Give us each day 
our daily bread.” — Gospel. 

It was not enough for a mind so pro- 
foundly religious as that of Fourier, to 
unite with the universal conscience in 
proclaiming ‘the existence of God, fiom 
whom emanates the principle:of the har- 
monies, which shine on all sides in crea- 
tion, Like all great lights which have 
by turns shone upon the world, his mis- 
sion was to revive and strengthen our 
faith, to bring humanity nearer to God. 

Indeed, in unveiling before us. the sub- 
lime unity of the laws of life, in crushing 
that fatal antagonism which existed 
every where, between the interests and 
the sentiments of men, between individu- 
als and societies, between Nature and 
God, finally, in driving forever from the 
face of the world the hideous phaatom of 
Evil, has not Fourier rendered Atheism 
an impossibility’ What mouth could 
still blaspheme’ What soul could re- 
main frozen or shelter itself under the ice 
of doubt, if the reign of brotherly love, 
of attractive labor and of peace, was: in- 
stalled upon earth? Who would deny 
God, if all his creatures were happy * 


* Entered aceording to Act of Congress, in 
the 1847, by Jzan M. Patissx, in the 


chusetts. 
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The theory of Fourier is, then, for all | 
those who accept it, a beautiful argument | 
in favor of the existence of God; it’ 
shows us his attributes and the wisdom of 
his designs. But it also borrows all its” 
power from these sublime articles of be- 
lief. If there is not a Providence su- | 
premely good, to watch over the destinies | 
of humanity, it is useless to speak of 
progress, of improvement, of happiness ; 
and if it is not given to man to ander- 
stand the will of heaven, and to aspire | 
continually towards his creator, by know!- | 
edge and order, it is useless to know and 
to. hope ; misfortune, war and degradation 
are our unchangeable lot. 

It was faith, then, that sustained Fou- | 
rier in his labors, and was for 
the Star in the East, leading to the holy 
city. There are some of the attributes 
of God which serve as a theological basis 
to the whole doctrine of Association, and 


him 


in return receive from it an irresistible 
force. They are, Ist, the Universality of 
Providence ; 2d, Economy of Means, 
or unity of system in the government of 
the world ; 3d, Distributive Justice: 

Is not the Universality of Providence | 
the truest expression of the Being omnipo- 
tent and infinitely good? Could there 
exist an atom not subject to his action, 
deprived of his love, or useless in the 
accomplishment of his eternal designs! 
“©O ve of little faith,’’ says Christ to his 
disciples, ‘‘ why are ye anxious! Not, 
one sparrow falls to the ground without 
the will of your father; all the hairs” 
of your head are numbered. Fear not, 
then, for you are of more value than 
many sparrows.”’ 

If, then, the Supreme Being takes such 
tender care of the smallest of his crea- 
tures, if he has foreordained the general 
and individual destinies, how could he | 
have overlooked the harmonic develop- 
ment of humanity, the first in the scale 
of terrestrial creatures? ‘‘ There must 
then be a divine social code, which it is 
the express work of human intelligence 
to discover. If God had not composed 
it, his providence would be partial, in- | 
sufficient, limited. He would thereby, 
have acknowledged the superiority of | 
human reason over his own on this sub-| 
ject, which is the most elevated branch of 
the general movement, and he would 
thus have placed himself below us of his 
own accord.’’ — Fourier. 

But it would be useless to have created 
this social code, if it was not possible for 
man, gifted with reason and intelligence 
and liberty, to understand it and apply it. | 

And how could this eode be accessible | 
to our intelligence, if it was in contradic- | 
tion with the harmonic laws of the uni-_ 
verse’ Would it be worthy of the good- 
ness and wisdom of God to expose our 
reason to so cruel a snare’ And then | 
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would such duplicity of action bear the 
mark of infinite power? If we judge of 


\the perfeetion of a mechanism by the 


simplicity of motion, and the economy of | 
means therein displayed, what shall we) 
say of the works of the Omnipotent) 
Architect? Will they not exhibit the) 
most wonderful economy of means, and 
Finally, will not 
unity of system shine conspicuously in 
all the parts of the Divine Organism ! 
Then, to discover the springs which 
move and harmonize the universe, is to 
have discovered those which move and 
to find the 
law which produces order in the aggre- 
gate of things, is to have understood the 
means of establishing it in our concep- 
tions and in our labors. Otherwise, where 
would be the justice of God? What! 
has He marked out the path to every 
one of his creatures, and shall man alone 
be exposed to wander forever? 


grandeur of results? 


harmonize human societies ; 


A single 
moving principle suffices to guide the 
star, the animal, the plant, even the inert 
mineral ; and shall man be left outside of 
the laws of unity! And God 
make us purchase by an existence full of 
errors, sufferings and crimes in this world, 
the goods of another life! These things 
can not be; every eye is made to see, 
every mind to understand, every soul to 
love God, he has written his law every 
where; and the last sentence of that holy 
law is, Universah Harmony. ‘ 

We adhere then with our whole soul, 
to that permanent Revelation, alone wor- 
thy of God, whieh shines in the world 
around us and within us, rather than to 
an exclusive revelation, confined to a 
small space of the earth and of time, 
whenever it clashes with the logical 
sense of our thought and with progress. 

We believe in the revelation of reason, 
this celestial beacon, kindled within us by 
the hand of God, to guide us to the 
Good and the True; but individual rea- 
son, be it ever so great, needs the support 
of the general asseat, which under the) 
names of tradition and of science, be- 


would 


| comes a surer and more permanent centre 


of light. 

We have sail that we believe in the 
revelation of the universe, not ouly to 
read in it the power of the Creator, and 
render him a more acceptable homage ; 
but also to inform ourselves: the study | 


|of the great laws which govern creation, | 


unveils to us Our own nature, teaches us | 
our mission and duties on earth, and | 
marks out scientifically our path. 

Finally, we bow with gratitude before | 
the revelation of the Word, before the 
inspired declarations of those apostles, | 
who in the course of ages, have been | 
sent by God to reveal to mankind its | 
providential destiny. 

In declaring that the love of God and 





of our neighbor is the fulfilment of the 
whole law and of all the prophets; in 
proclaiming the unity and brotherhood of 
the race ; in elevating and giving a posi- 
tion to woman, — Christ seems to us to 
have revealed the social and religious 
ideal, the most perfect that can be at- 
tained ; for there will never be for men 
any other religious principle more ele- 
vated than this, individual and collective 
union of men 


among themselves, and 


their individual and collective union with 
God. 

Thus Christianity will remain, with 
the legitimate developments of its princi- 


ple, the last and universal religion of 


mankind. However, we must speak our 
mind unreservedly: are we to believe 
with some ex pounders, that labor is never 
to be raised from the degradation in which 
the dogmas of past societies have plunged 
it’ Must we believe that labor will be 
forever a punishment! — Labor! the true 
source of all liberty, of all moral aad 
' 


intellectual greatness ! 
life itself! 


Labor, which is 
By no means. Proseribe with- 
out pity that egotistical labor, which aims 
only at personal satisfaction, and seeks 
iS attainment at the expense of others ; 
denounce the speculations of the stock- 
jobber, the grasping and deceitful eupid- 
ity of the merchant, the subjection of the 
poor to the capitalist, and so forth. But 
labor purified, ennobled by charity, broth- 
erly labor, that is useful to all, Associated 
labor, is truly the reign of God on earth, 
and the correct interpretation of these 
beautiful words of Christ, ‘* Seek first 
the kingdom of God and its justice, and 
the rest will be added unto you.” 

Finally we are far from considering as 


a legitimate consequence of the doctrine 
_of Christ, this net of observances, of dis- 


ciplinary bonds, of minute practices, this 
Fetichism, in which the church has 
kept the Christian soul closely wrapped 
up, (usefully, perhaps, during the infaney 
of barbarian and feudal] societies. ) 

We do not accept these forced inter- 
pretations of the letter, made to justify 
every thing; we do’ not believe in this 
mixture of the most spiritual religion 
with the Pharisaism, which imposes on 
reason a brutifying yoke, sanctifies the 
indolent egotism of the monk or the 
bigot, and kindles the fires of religious 
fanaticisin. 

No, the God of the Christian, the God 
we adore, is he who embraces in his 
exhaustless love, all his children, and de- 
sires not the death of the sinner, but his 
conversion and his life, —the God of 
barmony, of light,—the Ged of free 
men, whose thoughts; like a pillar of fire, 
lead mankind in the road of progress ; he 
who said, ‘‘ Come to me, all ye who Jabor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,’’ and speaking of the sinning 








cast the first stone ;*’ and again, ‘* Many 
sins will be forgiven unto her because she 
has loved much; ” he who said, ** Wo 
unto you, Pharisees and hypocrites, who 
impose on men burthens which they can- 
not bear, and who are yourselves only 
whitened sepulchres!’’ he who drove 
from the temple, the money-changers and 
traders; he who wishes to be worshipped 
not by genuflexions and sacrifices, but in 
spirit and in truth ; not by vain prayers, 
‘but by works: he who has inspired these 
beautiful lines of Jean Journet. 
WHAT IS PRAYER? 
To pray, O listen! for I speak the word of God ! 
Is to enrich and cultivate the sterile earth ; 
It is to dry the marsh, and from its sickly sod 
To call the garden's blooming verdure into 
birth ; 
With spreading trees the mountains’ rugged 
heights to dress, 
Arrest with solid dykes the waves’ destruc- 
tive might, 
With stately aqueducts the thirsting towns to 
bless, 
And for the Laborer win noble Labor’s right ! 


To pray is to unveil God’s mysteries sublime, 
It is to measure space, and weigh the flaming 
sun ; 
To pray is to avoid the errors of our time, 
And, loving Justice, strive until her cause he 
won! 
To pray’s to look imposture sternly in the face, 
Unmask hypocrisy, and banish crime and 
shame ; 
To pray’s to hear the voice of Nature and to 
trace 
Her wondrous hidden laws, her blessings to 
proclaim. 


Why is it, answer why, an all-wise Providence 
Our race with cunning hands laborious hath 
supplied ? 
go herefore from Him have we received Intelli- 
gence, 

Indomitabie mind, and brow of lofty pride ? 
it is that labor should with plenty fill the earth ; 
It is that pleasure should the laborer repay ; 
It is that Reason unto Wisdom should give 

birth, 
That Liberty to Happiness should guide the 
way ! 


Such is our creed '! 


To be Continued. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 
(Concluded from p. 168.) 


ORGANIC CONDITIONS OF THE SERIAL LAW. 





TRANSITIONAL CHAPTER. 
Yes or No? 

Here is man, and before him lies the 
earth. He is endowed with physical, 
affectional, and intellectual forces. 

How should these forces be employed ! 
In destroying or in producing, in desola- 





woman, ‘‘ Let him who is without sin! 


_in the varieties you come to the elementa- | 
This is exactly the sense of | 


ting the globe, in robbing, consuming, | 


making war,— war externally and inter- 


in groups and series! 
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nally,— or in cultivating and adorning his 


domain and creating the infinite means of | 
his material aud intellectual well-being? | 


If he is destined to productive labor, to 


creative labor, to labour which gives the | 


means of his material and spiritual wel- 
fare, and which develops his faculties, 
must this labor be a punishment for him, 
and must the punishment be imposed on 
slaves, on parias, on proletaries, to 
create luxuries for a mino city of idlers? 

It is evident and 


BOR, PRODUCTIVE AND ATTRACTIV®, w/tl- 


rzing and developing all the faculties of | 


man, is the destiny of man on earth. 


'What is there better to be done, since 


once for all, he must either not employ 
the faculties with which he is endowed ; 
or employ them in killing, stealing, deso- 
lating, destroying; or employ them in 
production. 

The pivotal social question, comprising 
all the rest, is then the useful employment 
of haman forces, productive and attractive 
labor. 

That labor should be productive, as 
productive as possible, it must be orGan- 
izep. For labor to be attractive, it must 
be organized according to the inclinations 
of the laborers. 

Labor cannot be organized in the na- 
tions upon the globe, if it is not first or- 
ganized in the townships. Labor cannot 
he organized in the townships, that is, it 
cannot be regulated, directed with fore- 
sight, as a whole, collectively, if the 
townships remain parcelled off for individ- 
ual, exploitation, blind, capricious, inco- 
herent, and given over without reservation 
to the tooth of the family. Families 
ought then to be associated in the town- 
ship. The township ought to change it- 
self into the Phalanx. And now what 
what will be the law of organization for 
labor in the Phalanx? Look, How is any 
service whatever organized’ See in the 
ministry, in the tribunal, in the theatre, 
in the grand manufactory, in all adminis- 
trations. We make divisions and sub- 
divisions in services, we class them, we 
establish categories, series. And the 
army? It is a body of 400,000 men or- 
ganized, that is, classed by brigades, by 
regiments, by battalions, by companies, 


sections, detachments, infantry, cavalry, | 


troops of the line of all destinations, 
special arms, artillery, engineers, furni- 
ture, commissariat, hospitals. This is 
somewhata serial process, I imagiae. If 
you would then organize laborers in the 
Phalanx, will distribute them in 


series, of class, order, genus, species, till 


you 


ry groups. 
the word to organize. 

W hat is there then so strange in this 
operation that we must distribute labors 
If you do not wish 


palpable, that La- | 
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| this, you then repel the idea of organizing 
industry. If you repel the idea of or- 
ganizing industry which is the source of 
prosperity for the individuals and for na- 
tions, whilst you find it good and proper 
to organize administration, police, war, 
then you prove your stupidity, you give 
‘your measure. ‘To one who speaks thus 
there is no more te be said. Why waste 
words upon him? 

And now if services, industry, labors are 
ranked, ordered, classed, divided and sub- 
divided in the Phalanx ; if the casts of the 
series and the groups are formed, shall we 
deem it wise to foree the enrolling, to in- 
vert the order of vocations, to compel 
Nodier to keep cows, Madame de Siael 
toskim the pot, Vaucansen to compose 
operas, Mozart to work in mechanics, Ra- 
phael to make candles, Michael Angelo to 
sell them, and certain pedants whom I 
could name to paint virgins or to construct 
| temples? It seems to me much better to 

let each go according to the tastes which 
the good God has given him, only at- 
tempting to strengthen attraction in those 
departments of industry where it would 
flag. 

And then consider that if God has des- 
tined us for labor, if he has distributed to 
us different vocations, consider that he 
has well known how to distribute them in 
proper doses and quantities proportional to 
ourneeds. Could God have caused poeti- 
cal vocations and ret have caused vocations 
for the plough! This is granting him 
but a small portion of intelligence, for in 
order to sing we must certainly first eat. 

The enrolling in the groups and series 
will then be free. And thenceforth why 
should we, free laborers, cultivating ovr 
soils, manufacturing our fabries, educating 
our children, adorning our home, why 
should we, free laborers, attach ourselves 
for life to one trade, to one function, when 
we have the privilege of changing at will, 
of passing from one work to another, of 
enrolling ourselves in twenty, thirty, or 
fifty series, and more, if our desires de- 
mand and our faculties permit it. The 
groups will then execute in short and va- 
ried sessions. As to cabalistic rivalries, 
let them alone, we have not yet put our 
hand to the work as you will find. 

Thus generally, and with voluntary ex- 
ceptions, work will be executed in the 
/Phalanx by SERIES OF GROUPS, 

RIVALIZED, CONTRASTED, INTERLOCKED:; 
the resemblances giving discords, the con- 
‘trasts giving accords, the changes inter- 
‘locking or giving coanections. 
| This then is the sum of the organic 
theory of Fourier. 

Ye great Saints whe make constitutions, 
ye ideologists who do not dream! whatdo 
you find here utopian, fantastic, over-syste- 
matic? Oh! you prefer English, Ameri- 
can laws, isit not so’ or even the constita- 
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tions of 91, of 93, of the Directory, of the | 
Consulate, of the Empire, of the Restora- 
tion, any sheet of paper in fine, on which 
are inscribed glorious things, granted or 
not ; efficacious, permanent, very perma- 
nent, and assuring to every citizen in his 
town or village, health, prosperity, edu- 
cation, pleasure, and all manner of good | 
things in abundance, in a word, making 
the country’s happiness as not one has 
failed to do in the past, as not one will 
fail to do in the future. 

Virtuous political regenerators, you are 
very sensible men! Your English or Amer- 
ican laws; your governments of one, two, 
three or four departments, as many indeed 
as you please ; the electoral reform also, 
and other privileges too numerous to men- | 
tion ; — all this indeed is in question, and 
the people who work, sweat and do not al- 
ways eat when they are hungry, are doubt- 
less very happy in the cares that you take 
of them. They have not been able to under- 
stand that labor being a necessity for man, 
the nations can neither be free nor happy 
while they are forced to give themseves 
up to repulsive labor, until they shall work 
from the delight they find in it. Here I 
would have each express himself. Must 
we or must we not organize labor in the 
township, and consequently class industry 
in Series? Must it be,—yesorno! Must 
we leave each free to engage in functions 
which accord with his tastes, to work at 
what he loves, with those he loves and to | 
vary his occupations as suit him! or must 
we force man into a disciplinary regula- 
tion, impose upon him laws contrary to 
his nature and his will! And who 
amongst men shal] impose law on other 
ment (I would fain know what the gen- 
erations of the future will think in.seeing 
that it has been necessary to argue with 
the present generation on such questions!! | 
this which laughs at past ages.) | 

Accept then as.the natural law of the 
organization of labor, the serial law, such | 
as we have developed it, such as Fourier 
proposes it. 

If we donot accept it, what is proposed | 
inits place’ Do you prefer separation or 
industrial piracy, the mtestine war of | 
Civilization? or even if you offer another 
process of organization than that which | 
consists in forming bodies, in classing, | Or 
dividing and sub-dividing services, in| 
forming series, is there any other fonenvle | 
for introducing order in business, liberty | 
in actions, pleasure in labor? Yet once 
more, do we aceept the necessity of or- | 
ganizing industry, yes or oo, and do we} 
wish to try the natural method of organi- | 
zation, yes or no! 

These are questions appealing to plain, | 
common sense, aud he who despising what | 
is clearest, exalting blind natyre, cannot | 
accept this law for the general regulation | 
of Jabors, and the basis of industria) or- 


‘at least, the fitness, the necessity of mak- 


idea, and to show its consequences. 


| head. 


|The firm of Regis & Co. carries on an 
|extensive business with Senegal, 


claws. 
tains a consignment of new gods, he goes | g, with p 


| Men said that thou wert fair: 
| There is no balm upon the summer air, 
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There is no darkness in the winter’s night, 
Like thy dark wo, 


| ganization; he who should sefeee to grant 





ing a trial on half a square league of soil ; | Isabel. 


who should refuse the appeal to experi- | And yet thy path did miss 
ment,— this man would not be worth the | Men’s footsteps; in their haunts thou hadst no 
trouble of going farther with him. We! joy: 


| The thoughts of other worlds were thine in 
have only now before us to develop the | this - 


| In thy sweet piety, and in thy bliss 
And you who have understood and who | And grief, for life too coy, 


admit it, let us march ouwards, for we | Isabel. 
hold the thread of Ariadne for the laby- | 


And so my heart’s despair 


_rinth ; for the great sea, we have the sex- | Looks for thee ere the firstling smoke hath 


tant, the compass, and the polar star over | eurl’d; , 
We can now launch into the future | While the wrapt earth is at her morning prayer; 
and from the Phalanx once attained, 


spread over the world. 


Ere yet she putteth on her workday air, 
| And robes her for the world, 
Isabel. 





| When the sun-burst is o’er, 


Trape tn Gops. Strage and even pro- My lonely way about the world I take, 


fane as this tithe may sound, it is literally 
a fact. La Democratie Pacifique states 
that there is a warehouse in Paris with 
the. title, ‘‘ Depot for African Gods!” | 


Doing and saying much, and feeling more; 
And all things for thy sake, 
Isabel. 


But never once I dare 
To see thine image till the day be new, 
And lip hath sullied not the unbreathed air, 
And waking eyes are few, 

Isabel. 
Then that lost form appears, 
| Which was a joy to few on earth but me: 


where 
there are about as many kings as medieval 
Italy had princes. These African kings 
make war by way of a litle pleasant ex- 
citement. When one of them has lost a/| 
battle he dismisses his gods, and orders | 
new French ones from Regis & Co. who 
employ artists to make them of deal, with 
serpents’ heads, lions’ manes, and tigers’ 
When a Senegal potentate ob-| 


In the young light I see thy guileless glee ; 
In the deep dews thy tears, 
Isabel. 


romethean moan, 


to war in order to test their efficacy. : 
In widowhood renewed I learn to grieve ; 
Hitherto Regis & Co. have been lucky | | Blest with one only thought, that I alone 


in their gods. | Can fade—that thou thro’ years shalt still 
shine 6n 
A Novet Ipea. A proposition has | In beauty —as in beauty art thou gone, 
been started in Philadelphia to have a} Thou morn that knew no eve, 
large iron tube, three feet in diameter, to | Isabel. 
extend from Port Carbon to Philadelphia, 


a’ distance of ninety miles, to convey coal | In beauty art thou gone ; 
from the mines at Port Carbon to Phila- | 4S ome bright meteor gleams across the night, 





delphia. The expense is estimated at | zed on by all, but understood by none, 

about $14,000,000. It is said there is | And dying by its own excess of light, ~N 

| sufficient descent to make it practicable. | Isabel. . 
People’s Journal. 
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In the most early morn 1847. 
I rise from a damp pillow, tempest-tost, 
To seek the sun with silent gaze forlorn, 
| And mourn for thee, my lost 


Isabel. 





Of modern civilization, the natura! fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, frand, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dra. CHANNING, 


| That early hour I meet, 
| The daily vigil of my life to keep, 
, Because there are no other lights so sweet, 
Or shades.so long and deep, 
Isabel. 


THE ASSOCIATIONISTS OF FRANCE. 

The French Associative School was 
founded not merely to promulgate its 
ideas and principles, in the shape of ab- 
stract doctrines, but with a view to the 
practical embodiment of its theories, in a 
|néw social organization. This was its 
great, cardinal object. It aims, in fact, 
‘to substitute the system of Associated 
| Phalanxes for that of Isolated Townships, 
| commencing with the establishment of an 
Men saw that thou wert bright: experimental Phalanx, which. shall ulti- 
| There is no wildness in the winds that blow — | mately serve as a model for subsequent 





And best I think of thee 
Beside the duskest shade and brightest sun’ 
' Whose mystic lot in life it was to be 
Outsmiled, outwept by none — 

Isabel. 


There is no brightness in the heaven above — 
Like thy warm love. 


Isabel. 























operations. All the efforts of the School ! 
must necessarily conspire to this end. 

Notwithstanding these obvious facts, 
the School has been censured by certain 
individuals for the delay that has attended 
the work of Realization. A few persons, 
less wise than zealous, weary of civiliza- 
tion and its sterile, monotonous life, have 
supposed that it needed only to say the 
word, to rush at once into the Harmonies 
of the Combined Order, and have as- 
cribed all postponement in the matter only 
to the apathy and inefficiency of the 
School. This has been a source of tem- 
porary discord, to a limited extent, but 
not sufficient, as far as we can learn, to 
embarrass the harmonious operations to 
which the School is devoted. 

Others have been inclined to find fault 
with the internal arrangements and ad- 
ministration of the School. Too much 
power, it is thought, has been concentrat- 
ed in the Direction at Paris; the School 
has been compared to a State, and its 
Centre to a Government,— holding in its 
hands the regulation of public and private 
rights,— deciding on the conditions of 
liberty, life, and property,— exercising 
sovereignty over persons and things,— and 
hence requiring constitutional guaranties 
against the abuse of power. It has been 
proposed, in this view, that the Associa- 
tionists should be organized into electoral 
colleges, consisting of local groups, 
which should nominate deputies, to con- 
stitute the true government of the School. 
The good sense of the School, however, 
has decided that an arrangement of this 
kind would be fatal to its existence, or at 
least, that six months would not elapse 
without producing all the enervation, 
weakness and dissension inherent in every 
form of civilized politics. 

A general assembly, it is maintained, 
might indeed, make laws without any es- 
sential difficulty, with incoherent majori- 
ties and minorities. Butin order to carry 
them into execution, to direct any move- 
ment whatever, and above all, a new 
movement, which is to make its way 
through all sorts of obstacles, and in an 


unknown and difficult path, it is absolute- | 
ly necessary that there should be the) 
most perfect accordance, the most strin- | 
gent guaranties of unity, among the lead- | 


ers, 
It is indispensable that they should 
have a perfect knowledge of the progress 


and the interests of the movement from | 
the beginuing, that they should cherish a| 


profound, mutual confidence in each other, 


that they should all be ardently. desirous | 


of harmony among themselves, and that 
they should know how to maintain it. To 


do this, even among only eight or ten) 
persous, on all points of a movement. 


whose elements are extremely variable, 





constitutes a moral problem that is rarely 
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satisfactorily solved in the history of any their own views, of developing and de- 
party or doctrine. fending them, and maintaining a place for 
The correct organization of the School, | all their legitimate elements in the com- 
it is argued, is decided by its origin and posite Harmony of the social order. 
history. A few individuals were pene- 
trated with the Associative Idea. They 
beeame convinced of its truth and im- 
portance. They felt themselves called | 
on to do every thing in their power for its 


LOOK AT THIS! 


We blame no man for not adopting the 
remedies which we propose for the mis- 
eries of the present social order. We 
wish no one to accept them, before he is 
convinced by thorough examination of 
their truth and practicability. So confi- 
dent are we that they are founded in the 
nature of things, that they are surely in- 
tended by an all-wise Providence for the 
cure of all social evils, that we are con- 
tent to await in patience the season for 
their universal reception. But it is not so 
easy to tolerate the apathy which rests in 
leaden slumbers, over the frightful suffer- 
ings and outrages, which are the inevit- 
able product of our present system of in- 
dustry. Evils, like those described in the 
following article from a recent Tribune, 
pass unheeded before the eye of the com- 
fortable conservative. The ery of humana 
distress is drowned by the clink of gold. 
Men and women, reposing in the idle 
splendor of their gilded saloons, dozing 
away a monotonous life on their silken 
couches, or roused to a transient interest 
by the latest emission of fashionable sean- 
dal, or a new prospect for profitable spec- 
ulation, gaze with a vacant stare on spec- 
tacles of wretchedness, within sight of 
their marble chimney-pieces, which are 
enough to melt the heart in tears of com- 
passion, if they do not fire it with a burn- 
ing sense of justice, that will never 
rest till the claims of outraged humanity 
are understood, respected and cared for. 
But the time draws nigh, when all this 
fearful indifference of man to man will 
pass away. Patience, brothers! and 
hope, and we shall live to welcome the 
dawn of a new era. 


promotion and realization. They un- 
furled the banner of the Combined Order to 
the werld, and endeavored to rally around 
it, men of kindred spirit and convietions | 
with themselves. Thus, they erected a 
Centre of Action, a movement, and a di- 
rection, around which they have gathered 
men who were led by the spirit of free 
co-operation, to devote themselves to the 
same object. Nothing, accordingly, but 
approval of the purposes of the School, 
and sympathy with its aims, would lead 
any persons to connect themselves with 
the movement. This fact is the guaranty 
of individual freedom, on the part of the 
members. 

The School, at present, it is said, is 
every day increasing its numbers, and en- 
listing new recruits. These recruits, | 
who come to it from every quarter of the’ 
horizon, from every political party, from 
all religious creeds, are not completely 
transformed by the spirit of Association, 
on their first access. Besides, in propor- 
tion to the diversity of characters, of ed- 
ucations, of passions, of secial positions, | 
and of intelligence, the partizans of the 
Cause compose an aggregate combined 
by a superior prineiple of Unity, bat con- 
taining infinite varieties of tendencies and 
of secondary principles. Now what are 
the conditions on which these discordant 
tendencies are brought to convergency 
and agreement ! 

The Associative Theory is essentially | 
harmonic. It professes to receive, to 
transform, and to reconcile, in its capa- | 
cious bosom, not only all existing inter- 
esis, but also, all the great elements of | 


Humanity, all its grand historical doe-| © nt 

, ; , tinues to empty jail and cellar, workhouse 
trines, by disengaging the truth, and sat-| 444 hospital, into much-erowded ships, 
isfying every essential and legitimate badly ventilated, poorly provisioned ; the 
condition involved in their fundamental , good with the as ne SRR 

eal ver-patient with the healthy — the y 
pes ai | with the clean. To save the Rich from 

It is, therefore, assumed as a principle, Poor-Rates, the Poor are driven off to the 
that the labers, the stadies, and the ef-| shores of America; to the grave, if they 


‘‘ Horrors or Emicration. The po- 
litical system adopted by England con- 


| forts, which have for their object the die on the road to it; or to spread the 


preparation for this ulterior doctrinal an- plague aad destroy human hfe, tbrough the 
b 4 ‘introduction of pestilential maladies with 

™ eae _ | which they are inoculated in the horrid 
The Phalaustery will bring together in pest-houses on board of which they’cress 


social harmony people belonging to every | the A tlantic. 
belief, to all communions, to all seets.| ‘‘!mprisonment for life (the separate 


a system) in a Union Bastile, famine in a 
The Idea, and the School, accordingly, | miserable hovel, death or fell disease in a 


/cannot be less comprehensive than. the | transport ship, these are the terrible alter- 


Institution which they seek to found. | natives left to many thousands of the 
The condition, on which the representa- | myn and part aeone.. be a great 
tives of the different doctrines and tenden- | ©"? ROR OF US, PUSCIR, OF, SpRPeEE 


. tion, ‘Government.’ 
cies can be made to unite, is that they are; « Surely there is a radical -vieiousness 


all guarantied the freedom of producing in the organization of that Suciety whase 
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rulers create by avarice an artificial 
Famine, and when wide spread fever is 
the natural result, drive off their victims 
to America, so little cared for that of the 
passengers of ONE ONLY of the hund- 
reds of ships seat to Quebec this season, 
more Britons are understood to have died 
already, than there were of Americans 
siain at Monterey or Buena Vista, both 
of them bleody affrays with great Ar- 
mies. 

‘*The Quebec Chronicle tells us that the 
ship Saguenary is off Bic — all the crew 
except six down with the disease — 76 of 
the passengers dead, and buried in the 
deep sea— and that enough are not left 
to work the vessel. The Mercury adds 
that ow board that ill-starred ship oTHER 
THIRTY had since occurred, while they 
were towing her upthe river! On the 
4th inst. 48 persons died in the Grosse 
Isle Hospital, in which 2,148 fever and 
dysentery patients are now placed. The 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian bodies had 
met at Quebec to endeavor to devise means 
for the safety of their own members. Of 
2,000 healthy persons detained in the tents 
at Grosse Isle, many are daily falling 
sick. The ship Free Trader, which sail- 
ed from Liverpool with 421 passengers, 
chiefly the peor creatures who had the al- 
ternative at Liverpool of being shipped 
back to Ireland to starve, or of crowding 
the hold of a Quebee ship, loaded with 
Famine-Fever for America, has reached 
the quarantine ground —80 of her passen- 
gers are dying of fever and dysentery, in 





the pent up atmosphere of the hold —| 


other 40 are dead, and their bodies have 
become foud for the fishes. Between 70,- 
000 and 80,000 emigrants have reached 
Quebee this year—but of these, as is 
evident to those who read the Canada pa- 
pers, large numbers die in the upland 
country. Many who bring much wealth 
with them die.” 


A FOURTH OF JULY VISIT TO THE 
NORTH AMERICAN PHALANX. 

We are indebted to a friend in Phila- 
delphia for the following lively description 
of a visit to the North American Phalanx, 
by an intelligent Associationist of that 
city. We are unwilling to omit any part 
of it, although the persona] details may 
appear more appropriate to a private au- 
dience than to a newspaper. Our friends 
are engaged in a great public enterprise, 
and hence they must not be surprised tw 
find themselves now and then in print. 
The testimony of the writer to the man- 
ners and expression of the members of 
the Phalanx, coufirms the impressiva usu- 
ally made by a visit to an Association, 
even ia the present very imperfect forms 
jo which only Associative life can now 
be witnessed. The influence of the so- 
cial atmosphere, in a system of united 
interests, is like that of the pure moun- 


tain air on the bodily frame. It produces, 


exhilaration, a sense of freedom, and the 
glow of health, before one is aware of the 
eause that is acting on him. If such de- 
lightfu! effects result from the mere frame- 
work of a true order of society, it is not 
difficult to imagine the glorious fruits of an 
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organization, established fully on the prin- | 
ciples of universal Harmony. 

On the third of July we paid a visit to 
that devoted band of men and women 
of the North American Phalanx, Mon- 
mouth County, N. J. My heart was re- 
freshed and strengthened, and I felt 
happier after our visit, than I had for a 
long time. 

From Philadelphia you take the cars of 
the Camden and Amboy railread to 
Heightstown, and from thence fifteen 
miles by stage to Freehold; a private 
conveyance brings you from the latter 
place to the spot, nine mies distant. 
The country, through this region, parti- 
cularly around Freehold, is rather more 
fertile and variegated in scenery, than 
you would be led to expect from the 
sandy soil of New Jersey. There are 
not only spots as rich in vegetation as 
the most favored regions, but the lover of 
the picturesque eomes suddenly across 
elevated points, from whence the country 
all around offers a most extended pros- 
pect. 

Owing to the approaching fourth of 
July, the ears were so crowded with pas- 
sengers, that we were detained, both in 
Camden as well as Heightstown, for an 
hour, and did not arrive at Freehold tll 
three or four o'clock, where we obtained 
a good dinner and every attention from_ 
the kind hearted landlord, who had us, 
afterwards conveyed to the Phalanx for a| 
reasonable sum. 

It is impossible for me to describe the 
deep impression which the life and genial 
countenances of our brethren have made 
upon us. Although not belonging to what 
are very unjustly ca!led the higher classes, 
1 discovered more true refinement, that 
which is based upon humanitary feeling, 
than is generally found among those of 
greater pretensions. ‘There is a serene, 
earnest love about them all, indicating « 
determination on their part to abide the 
issue of the great experiment in which 
they are engaged. We had letters of in- | 
troduction froin our friends K. and 5S. to) 
Messrs. Sears and Kellogg, and were re- | 
ceived in the kindest manner by them as | 
brothers. The countenance of the first | 
expresses great benevolence, intelligence, 
and perseverance, that of Kellogg earn- | 
esiness, fixedness of purpose, and great 
endurance. ‘The shortness of our visit | 
precluded the formation of any judgment | 
inany other way, except that of this ex: | 
ternal appearance which was in every re- | 
speet very favorable. We all felt that we| 
had fallen in with a setof men very dif- | 
ferent from those commonly to be met| 
with. We were also much pleased with | 
the well informed Dr. G., who has been | 
here only a few moaths on probation, 


eee 


for new members.) He has devoted him- 
selfto the school department and such 
other occupation as he may find attrac. 
tive. 








The situation of the phalanstery ig 
somewhat low, and does not command a 
wide prospect. ht is two stories high and 
not much distinguished by architectural 
beauty. It is in faet, a temporary build- 
ing, which will be superseded by a new 
structure on the opposite hill, as soon as 
their finances will enable them to do so, 
The building is divided into parlors and 
sleeping apartments for the different fami- 
lies, the first of which are all richly fur- 
nished, in some instances, as far as we 
could see, very tastefully. At the foot of 
the hill, on which the building stands, 
runs asmall creek, setting in motion a 
washing machine of great labor-saving tu 
the women. ‘The namber of Association- 
ists is sixty, women and children includ- 
ed. All the disaffected members having 
left now, those who remain seem to be 
contented with their lot as far as we could 
judge. 

We visited on the evening of our arrival 
the sugar-loaf mountain,—a_ small hill 
having the appearance of a sugar-loaf, 
commanding an extensive prospect over 
the surrounding country, in the form of an 
amphitheatre. You may see the Never- 
sink and steamboat landing, at Red Bank, 
from where the steamboats ply every day 
to New ¥ork. 

‘The introduction of the use of marl in- 
to this county, has undoubtedly saved it 
from ruin. ‘The land composing the do- 
main of the Phalanx, (600 acres,) origi- 
nally belonged to a Mr. Van Mater, and 
was worked by a great number of slaves. 
It was nearly unproductive. During the 
four years of the existence of the Phalanx, 
by the use of marl, it has become highly 
improved, and will continue to be more 
so every day. 

They have as yet only been able to es- 
tablish groups for agricultural labor, 
mechanics or artists not being present in 
sufficient numbers to furnish the necessary 
variety of Jabor for forming useful or 
ornamental groups. ‘There is only one 
shoemaker and carpenter, | believe. In 
the infancy of this institution and without 
any capital, of course such labors are 
chiefly resorted to, as are most profi- 
table. 

After our fatiguing walk over the do- 
main, | found their simple but refreshing 
supper very inviting. Here we saw for 
the first time the women assembled, of 
whom we only had caught occasional 
glimpses before. They appeared to be 
a genial band, with happy, smiling coun- 
tenances, full of health and spirits. Such 
deep and carnest eyes, it seemed to me | 


had never seen beture. Most of the 


| (They have a probation of three months| younger girls had wreaths of evergreen 








ene 


and flowers wound around their hair, and 
some also round their persons in the form 
of scarfs, which became them admirably. 
We were glad to meet at the table some 
Associationist friends from New York, 
who had likewise come over to spend the 
4th of July. 

After tea, we resorted to the reading 
room, where are to be found on files all 
the progressive and reformatory as well 
as the best agricultural papers of the 
Union — such as the New York Tribune, 
the Practical Christian, Young America, 
Harbinger, and so forth. There is also 
the commencement of a smal! library. 

Only one thing was wanting to enliven 
the evening, and that was music. They 
possess, 1 believe, a guitar, flutes, and 
other instruments, but the time necessary 
for their cultivation seems to be wanting. 
The want of this so necessary accompan- 
ment of universal harmony, was made 
up to us by some delightful hours which 
we spent in the parlor of Mrs. B., who 


showed us some of her beautiful draw- 


ings, and in whose intelligent society we 
spent the evening. This lady was for- 
merly a member of the Clermont Pha- 
lanx, Ohio. I was sorry there was not 
time enough to receive from her an ac- 
count of the causes of the disbandment 
of this attempt. She must certainly have 
been satisfied of the superiority of Asso- 
ciated life, to encourage her to join imme- 
diately another. In her room we also 
saw some fine specimens of artificial 
flowers, executed at the Phalanx by one 
or two ladies. 

It was my good fortune (notwithstand- 
ing the large number of visitors, tifteen,) 
to obtain a nice sleeping roum, from 
which I was sorry to see | had driven 
some obliging member of the Phalanx. 
The orderly simplicity of this room was 
quite pleasing. It enabled us to form 
sone judgment ef the order which per. 
vaded the community. There were also 
sume works characterizing the owner, 
such as the works of Dr. Alcott and some 
historical works. What you see here is 
full of practical Christianity, all empty 
furms and ceremonies being not much 
regarded by the society. 

Next mourning we took an early break- 
fast, and accompauied by Mr. Wheeler, a 
member of the society, we wandered over 
the whole domain to a small creek called 


** Yellow Brook,” 


We also visited the school- 


by which the Phalanx 
Is bounded. 
house, situated on the hill opposite the 
Phalanx. We were glad to see the 
Spirit which animated this school, by the 
large inscriptions on the wall of ** order,’ 
‘furbearance,’’ and so forth. ‘The room 
Was all hung around by a namber of his- 
torical and geographical maps, coutaiming 
the modern improvements. 


On our way home we struck across 
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Brisbane hill, hese they intend to erect 
the future phalansterian house on a more 
improved and extensive plan. A wide 
and fertile landscape lies here before you. 
This seems to me to be altogether the 
most eligible spot for such a purpose. 

There is religious worship here every 
Sunday, at which all those who feel dis- 
posed may join. The members of the se- 
ciety adhere to different religious persua- 
sions, but do not seem to care moch for 
the outward forms of religion. Men, 
who like them, are thus prvetically en- 
gaged in fulfilling the commands of their 
waster every day of their life, must ne- 
cessarily become habituated to a more en- 
lightened view of religious life. 

Dr. G, went with us in the afternoon 


on a visit to the marl-pits, distant about a | 


mile or two from the house. We cullect- 
ed there some fine specimens of now ex- 
tinct Fossil of oyster shells and other 
These strata of marl reach as 
far as the Delaware. 


shells. 


As far as I could learn, the health of 


the Phalanx has been generally very good. 
They have lost however several children 
by different diseases. During the preva- 
lence of the small pox in the community, 
the superiority of the combined order 
over the isolated household was most 
Quite 
have also constructed a bathing house. 


clearly manifested. lately they 
‘The water is good but must contain more 
or less iron, as the whole country is full 
of it. 

Had our engagements permitted it, we 
would have willingly followed the kind 
invitation of our frends to spend also the 
fifth of July with them and particularly 
to attend their ball that evening. But our 
lime was up. We had to leave them, 
which we did with regret, not however 
without forming the resolution of paying 
May the 


spirits, by which they are animated never 


them ere long another visit. 


leave them, and may their noble efforts in 
the cause of humanity, be finally crowned 
with success. Cc. N. 
Uy Many, who have been interested 
in the industrial organization, and physi- 
cal prosperity of Mr. Rapp’s celebrated 
community, have apprehended that it 
weuld necessarily fall to pieces, upon 
the death of its founder. lt appears by 
the following statement from a newspa- 
per in the vicinity of Economy, that this 
result is not likely to take place —at 
least, as lung as any considerable portion 
of the present generation shall survive. 
Sull, much as we honor the independence, 
courage, practical skill and knowl- 
edge of human nature possessed by the 
venerable patriarch, whose decease we 
have Jately heard of, we have no belief 
that the system which he established is 
destined to long duration or wide diffu- 





vested separately, 
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sion. It proved to a demonstration the 
immense pecuniary and material advanta- 
ges to be reaped from a judicious organi- 
zation of industry ; but with such an im- 
perfect provision as it made fer many of 
the most essential wants of human nature, 
it had no claim to general adoption. It 
resembled the social harmony, for which 
Fourier has discovered the law and the 
methods, about as much as an automaton 
ingeniously constructed with brass, and 
wood, and leather, would resemble a liv- 
ing man, in the full glow of intelligence 
and passion. 


** Dearn or a Veneraste Partriaren. 
On Saturday last, the venerable Georee 
Rapp, the founder and head of the * Har- 
mony Society,’ died at his residence at 
Economy, at the advanced age of 92 
years. The loss of this extraordinary 


/man will be severely felt by a people who, 


for over forty years, in youth, in man- 


_hood, and advanced age, have been bound 


to him by the closest attachment, and 
ties of affection and confidence. Mr. 
Rapp came from the ‘ Fatherland’ to 
America about the year 1804, and soon 
after organized an association at Harmo- 
ny, in Butler County, where the ‘ commu- 
nity” system, or union of labor and prop- 
erty was fairly tested. For some ten 
years, the society continued to reside 
there, in the enjoyment of iranquillity and 
prosperity ; but to secure to his people a 
better earthly inheritance, the venerable 
patriarch led them to the rich valley of 
the Wabash, where they remained until 
1824, increasing in numbers and this 
world’s goods, setting a good example of 
industry, morality and probity, and ae- 
complishing all that was expected in their 
association. For the sake of health, how- 
ever, they returned to Pennsylvania at the 
period Jast mentioned; and for twenty 
odd years have resided at Economy, in 
this county, where they have continued to 
prosper, with little to disturb the quietade 
and happiness of their lives. 

‘* It has been supposed that the affection 
of the people toward their venerable 
head, and his unbounded influence over 
them, was the chief bond of attraction 
of the society ; and that upon his death a 
separation would take place. Those who 
entertain such opinions forget that each 
member of the society is governed by fix- 
ed principles, which at this period of their 
lives generally have becume almost a part 
of their nature; and that their only am- 
bition is to pass their days in peace and 
contentment, and die in the faith of their 
fathers. The society will not only re- 
main together, but will continue to enjoy 
the confidence and good will of all by 
whom they are surrounded. They have 
met with a great Joss in the death of Mr, 
Rapp, who was their spiritual teacher, as 
well as their secular head, retaining his 
powers of body and mind in a remarkable 
degree to the end of his long life ; yet 
they should be, and no doubt are, thankful 
that intelligent minds and true hearts are 
left to them, capable of conducting and 
managing all their affairs. 

‘* It may seem impertinent in us to refer 
to matters entirely personal to the seeie- 
ty ; but to satisfy publie curiosity we may 
be permitted to state that the power here- 
tofore exercised by Mr. Rapp, will be 
in two individuals, 
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whom itis certainly unneceessary to men-| great and holy cause. We thank him, ) sociation in the several places where they 
tion by name ; and ~ in ae 2 ee nome nn the “yt arenas = the | may visit, are earnestly requested to 
or w | We ) J ecticut, fo e less 

importance will confer with a Council o |v ey 0 the ¢ onne eee Fas bas i | make all necessary arrangements to te- 
Seven, composed of the most intelligent | o genuine wisdom, which he has le ' : 
members of the society; and we are upon our hearts. Let the same chord | Cure large audiences, and to give the full- 
pleased to learn that among these exists | continue to be touched by his own, and est efficiency to the labors of the lectur- 
the most cordial harmony and confidence, other master-hands amongst us. Let the ers. They will be at— 
giving promise of permanence and contin- | veil be drawn entirely aside, that the sad- 


rate We Rochester - > mi - Aug. 3 
ued prosperity to the association.”’ dening vision may be seen of all men—)|,,” og 1. 
Beaver, (Pa.) Argus, Aug. 11 the vision of unchastened ambition and its Batavia, - . - >  Septy 7. 
, P on a a Buffalo, - - - - & 43. 


; unholy purposes—the vision of human | 


| glory, sought amid the desolations of war | 


; 


NEW QUARTERLY IN BOSTON. 
We are glad to witness the announce- | 
ment of the Massachusetts Quarterly, to) 
be conducted by Emerson, Parker, Cabot, | 
Howe, and other ‘‘ disciples of the new-' 
ness’ in Boston and its vicinity. Judg- 
ing by the names connected with it, it 
will be more distinguished for its adker- | 
ence to the universal faith of Humanity 
than its attachment to canonical dogmas, 
and will be prepared to give a courteous” 
reception to good and worthy ideas, al- 
though not dressed in the drab regiment- | 
als, in which the scholars on duty in 
Cambridge and Boston so greatly rejoice. | 
Of its soundness in matters of opinion and 
taste, according to our prevailing infalli- 
ble standards, we entertain suspicions by 
no means slender; but that it will be 
conducted with great viger, brilliancy, 
and literary integrity, we have the ut- 
most confidence. The names of those. 
associated with the senior Editor are a 
guaranty that the Review will not be 
characterized by the profound indifference , 
to the great humanitary movements of | 
the age which forms such a signal defect 
in the philosophy as well as the produc- 
tions, of that gentleman. 


| and bloodshed — sought in doing evil, not | 
in doing good.’”’ 


up Every lover of the spirited and 
spicy Chronotype will be glad to find 


from the subjoined notice, that the life is 


not likely to be knocked out of it by the 
hard blows which it now aud_ then 
receives. Its wide-awake Editor will 
not be put down by the pious male- 
dictions with which he is richly favored, 
bat the more bitterly he is railed at, the 
more widely is he read. The Chrono- 
type, in truth, is now a‘ fixed fact,’’ and 
they who have wished to frighten it into 
silence or stupidity, may as well give up 
the game. It is making friends every 
day, by its boldness, honesty, and noble 
devotion to humanity, although all will 
not go so far as the Old Colony skipper, 
who told us a few days since, that he 
found time when ashore to read only the 
Chrenotype, and that it did him more 
good than anything ever printed, except 
the Bible. 


‘Tue Curonotyre. Assailed, as our 
paper has been from the first, by the big- 
voted, and shrunk from by the timid, no 
paper has ever had warmer friends, or 


| increased with a steadier or more satisfac- | 


FP The Treasurer of the American Union 
of Associationists acknowledges the receipt of 
$100 from the Cincinnati Union; also of $50 from 
the Boston Union, being the instalment of their 


, weekly Rent for the quarter ending July 3ist. 


August 28, 1947. 


Error DIFFERS FROM IGNORANCE. It 
is almost as difficult to make a man un- 


‘learn his errors as his knowledge. Mal- 


information is more hopeless than non- 
iuformation; for error is always more 
busy than ignorance. Ignorance is a 
blank sheet on which we may write; but 
error is a scribbled one on which we must 
first erase. Ignorance is contented to 
stand still with her back to the truth; 
but error is more presumptuons, and pro- 
ceeds in the same direction. Ignorance 


'has no light, but error follows a false one. 


‘The consequence is, that error, when she 
retraces her footsteps, has farther to go 


_ before she arrives at the truth, than ig- 


norance.— Colton. 





‘ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 


FRENCH SCHOOL. 
Tue following publications, from the French 


School, may be had at W. H. Grabam’s book- 
store, Tribune Buildings, New York, and at 


' Crosby and Nichols’, No. 111 Washington St., 


Boston. 


| The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 


Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industricls. 

Considerant’s Theory of Natural and Attrac- 
tive Education. 

Considerant’s Exposition of the Phalansterian 


5! ‘ tory growth. We feel hke a tree that Theory. 
up We find the following notice of has grown up exposed to all the winds, | Considerant’s Immorality of Fourier’s Doc- 
Mr. Charles Sumner’s Address in the grateful to the soil beneath, and the_ tree. 
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Boston Transeript. It is no more than a 
just tribute to one of the finest minds in 
the metropolis, which has been not un- 
aptly styled ‘‘the great laboratory of 
thought.” 


‘Fame anp Gtory — Mr. Swaner’s 
Address at Amherst. This eloquent liter- 
ary exercise seems to have beea received 
with universal approbation, both for its 
scholarship and its humanizing priaciples. | 
The Springfield Republican has a flauter- | 
ing notice of it, remarking especially that | 
there was.one part of the discourse ‘ which 
evideutly swayed the hearts aad feelings 
ef the audieace — that, ia which the Ora- | 


heaven above, and confident for the fu- 
ture. But we do not mean to abuse the, 


'good nature of our readers. We know, 


they would like a paper giving more and 
more original news. Without curtailing | 
any from our other fare, we mean to 


‘gratify them on this point. We have | 


made arrangements by which we expect 
tostand A No. 1 in regard to matters of 
city interest ; also to have a wider, richer, | 
pithier, fresher, and more readable cor- | 
respondence than any other paper in Bos- | 
ton. If our readers and advertisers con- | 
tinue their favors, they will not have to 
live long to see all this. As the perplex- | 
ities, vexations, and embarrassments | 
which necessarily attend an attempt to} 


Considerant’s Theory of Property, 
Paget’s Introduction to Social Science. 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 
Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
Reynaud’s Solidarity. 

Tamisier’s Theory of Functions. 

Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these,a large number of Phalansterian 
pampblets and almanacs, can be had at the same 
Cw Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 

*ourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’s works may be had separately. 
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tor expressed his hope and belief, that the | work editorially without the wherewith to | 111 Washington Street. 


time ,was rapidly coming, if it be not now, | 
when the homage of the world was to be 
withdrawa from military glory and to be 
bestowed upon that which accompanies | 
the doing good amongst men; when | 
Howard, and Wilberforce, and Clarkson | 
were io siand out in the eye of the world, 
and the warriors were to repose amid the | 
darkness and the shade.’ 
*** We hail,’ says the same paper, ‘ the | 
manifestations of better tmes coming.— | 
We welcome the advances, of true im-, 
pravemenut in our race. nd therefore 
we welcome the appearance of such an) 
intellect as that of Charles Sumner io this | 


work, pass away, we are sure that we 
ean and shall work harder, and bring | 
more to pass. Of all that this world or | 
any other has to bestow, we ask nothing | 


better than a fair chance to work.”’ 
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